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The Love -Watch 


A new story by 
WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


A story of the Bethany home and events 
‘in the city over the hill.” Competent 
judges say it gives an unusually beautiful 
and life-like picture of scenes in those 
last days of the Nazarene. 

Pamphlet form, 60 pages, 20 cts. net. 


Choice Edition for Lenten Purposes 


We have also prepared a special Lenten 
edition, limited to 400 copies, printed on 
Japanese parchment paper with illumi- 
nated captions, each copy numbered and 
signed by the author. Orders for these 
copies, which are 40 cts. each, and 
bound in stiff covers, will be filled in the 
order in which they are received. 


By the same author 


The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest 


Revised and Enlarged Edition with Wlustrations, 


This story has delighted many thousands 
of readers. Nearly 13,000 copies of this 
little book were called for during Decem- 
ber, principally by people who had seen 
it in the hands of friends, as it was ad- 
vertised but little. We have now pre- 
pared an illustrated edition, with title, 
cover design, and full-page drawings by 
MR. CHARLES COPELAND. The author has 
drawn much new material from his notes 
on Syrian shepherd life, and has length- 





ened the story to bring out new shades of | 


meaning in the words of the Twenty- | 


third Psalm. 


Bound in cloth, cover design in white | 
and gold, text of psalm in thirteenth | 
century missal letters, with illuminated | 


initials and captions. 


50 cts. net 


Orders for this edition can be filli d about | 


February 15, 


We still have the original edition in 


pamphlet form at § cts., 50 cts. | 


per dozen, and a better edition in 


leatherette covers at 10 cts., $1.00 


per dozen. 


Che Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON 
14 Beacon Street 


New York 


A Useful Aid for Every New Testament Student. 


Chicago | 


A Chronological Index and Harmony | 


of the Life of Jesus 


Based on Andrews’ Life of Our Lord. 


Every Sunday school teacher and scholar will find 
it helpful, especially while the lessons are upon the 
Life of Christ. 


Price 5 cts.; $4.00 per 100, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON 


Chicago 


New York 











NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 


Do you know Joe Chapple —the boy who came out of the West almost 
penniless and has built up a National magazine P 

Do you know Joe Chapple — the man who gained his knowledge of human 
nature on the bumpers of freight trains; trading an old gray horse for his first 
printing press; a printer's devil at 12, an editor at 16,—through all phases of 
social life up to an invited guest on presidential trains, and as special repre- 
sentative at the Coronation in Westminster Abbey ? 

Presidents, Members of the Cabinet, Supreme Court Judges, Diplomats, 
United States Senators, Congressmen and Governors know Joe Chapple. They 
speak of his work—and they write for his magazine when no other publica- 
tion on earth can entice them. 

It isn’t because Chapple is brilliant that he has won this national reputation 
for himself and his magazine — it’s his quaint originality, his home-like, whole- 
some good-nature that permeates all he writes. There’s nothing published to- 
day like The National Magazine — because there is no one just like Joe Chapple. 


Maybe you don’t know Joe Chapple. His publishers offer an easy way to get acquainted, 


Send 12 Two-Cent Stamps 


and for three months you can enjoy his company 


You can go with him to the National Capital, into the committee rooms of Congress, up te the 


White House, into the personal life of the great men and women whe have honored Joe Chapple with 
their friendship. You can go with him over the length and breadth of the entire country, for Joe 
Chapple’s address is the United States of America. 


Ile will give you a glimpse of National life in all its phases such as you would look for in “a 
letter to the folks at home,” revealing in vivid snap shots and pen pictures of current events the 
human side of Nationa! life. 

The National isn’t quite ALT. Joe Chapple. It’s just one side of its attractiveness, There are 
nearly 200 pages in ‘The National —finely printed —100 engravings, short stories, poems, and in 
midition articles by distinguished members of both houses of Congress concerning’ which they are 
best fitted to speak the authoritative word. Senators Allison, Hanna, Lodze, Gibson, Hansbrough, 
lillman and others have contributed to past numbers of The National Magazine. 

Senator Hanna’s articles last year on “ McKinley as I Knew Him” was one of the most notable 
contributions to periodical literature. 

But in the year to come there will be greater achievements in The National than it has ever 
accomplishe 

Look at this list. Think of every monthly magazine in the country and do you know of any that 
can offer a greater list of contributors ? 

Senators Hanna, Bailey, Allison, Spooner, Clapp, Hanshrough, lairbanks, Proctor, Clark, 
Frye, Dolliver, Cockrell, and scores of other men eminent in public affairs. 

And there are plenty of bright stories dealing with the people now on earth — American types 
that you can recognize —“ your sisters, your brothers, your uncles, your cousins and your aunts;” 
mirroring clearly and happily the loves and the ambitions,the deeds and the adventures of the Great 
Common People —as Lincoln loved to call us. 


What Representative National Authorities Write 










“One of our best magazines." — Senator William P. “ Permit me to co’ Jate you on the success of The 
Frye. National. It has taken rank."— $. 4. Babcock, 
_" A valuable addition to the magazine world.""—Fames “Tam a constant reader of The National and look upon 
él itas probably the best of our current periodicals.”""— Senator 
“The National Magazine is my favorite periodical." — Dolliver 
Senatar Wiliam B. Alason, “1 consider The National Magazine one of the most 


worthy and interesting periodicals published." — Yorn S. 


I read your magazine regularly with great interest.” — 
fates § Williams, 


Fustice Wm. R. Day, | supreme Court, 
_Joe Chapple’s family of readers grows larger every day. There are over 160,000 sub- 
scribers. You'll be one sometime — but we want you mow. As an extra inducement 


Joe Chapple will take ten subscribers 
with him to the West Indies—all ex- 
penses paid. You can be one of them. 


The sending of tweive two-cent. stamps for three 












months’ subscription makes you eligible. The require- 
ments are simple—just an idea such as you can supply. 
The first issue of the new year tells the whole story. 
Send to-day. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston 
™ 
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¥. E. B.—We heard a man say the other morning 
that the abbreviation for February—Feb.—means 
Freeee every body, and that man looked frozen in 
his ulster. It was apparent that he needed the kind 
of warmth that stays, the warmth that reaches from 
head to foot, all over the body. We could have told 
him from personal knowledge that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla gives permanent warmth, it invigorates the 
blood and speeds it along through artery and vein, 
and really fits men and women, boys and girls, to 
enjoy coid weather and resist the attacks of disease. 
it gives the right kind of warmth, stimulates and 
strengthens at the same time, and all its benefits 
are lasting. There may be a suggestion in this for 
you. 


THI8 Is WHAT THEY SAY.—Those who take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for scrofula, eczema, eruptions, catarrh 
rheumatism or See | say it cures promptly and 

mpg even after all other peeueratinad: fail. 

ou may take this medicine with the utmost confidence 
that it will do yon good. What it has done for others 
you have every reason to believe it will do for you. 


Constipation is cured by Hoo Hood’s Pills. 25 centa. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses 
gk, ouilched alder Githonbnn at ietomine A aaa 


THE z mestngs of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Fi Pilgeim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SoOIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated o Aarne 1833. Object: to 
im os of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and easmmartes romotes temperance 
pees and gs uses in | seaports 
movinge <8 at Ay for BL, ay 








ree oe 
ntributions to sustain its work are eotsetet., 2 and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct te 
the main office of the society at New York. 

v. Dr. CHARLES 4 QTOpDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, W. HaLy Ropss, 7reasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Motices under this io heading, wet epsceding five Knee (cight 
words to the line), cost subscribers a 
idditiomat ey yonet yng me hag each insertion. 














Wanted. An experienced man to on muatonl bo 
struction in a large suburban church. Address 8. 
of Kmerson Piano Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, "Mass. 


Waated, 2 companionable American woman for 
housekeeper, not over forty-five years old, must be 
capable of managing assistants, kind and agreeable, 
thoroughly eet, housekeepi 
Must mae e best. rs i. 8. Murai, 


Wanted, a thoroughly edueated young woman who 
is an expert steno ‘ap er and rapid Remington operator. 
A Cong! egationalist or one _ iliar with bc gto mame ta 
toability. erred. nalary #40 far’ 7, care The Congreger 

cular,’ care - 

Honalist, Beston, Mass. ‘ " phic 


Managing eee ope. apted, position as 
managing housekeeper an: Rg governess (piano, 
violin) in gentleman's 8 family, where are growing chil- 
dren. Practical housekeeper. Special eg fle 
* Faelten Pianoforte School.” Address Lock 
Box 123, Station A., Boston, Mass. 








ARBRE YOU SATISFIED 
with your Le paren position and salary % If Saag write us 
for plan and booklet. We have 
retaries, Advertising Men, " Gelesmnee, Bookkeesers’ 
eens from $1,000 to $10,000 a year. High grade 
HAPGOODS (Inc.), 
Suite 507, 300 mavens: New York. 








DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For the year 1904-05, two Resident (Williams) 
eipries of $400 each are offered to graduates 
of Theological Schovls who intend to devote them- 
selves to the Christian Ministry. These Fellow- 
ships are designed to encourage advanced theotug- 
ical work of a high order. Applications accompanied 
by testimonials and specimens of work must 

made be April Ist, 1904, on special blanks to be 
obtained of RuBERT 5. MoRISON, Secretary of the 
Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 





The latest, best and most authoritative book 
en Congregational Polity and Usage. 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
* eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
ehurehes are earefully described and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has.the in- 
4orsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 
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BOSTON 
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and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1349. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Receipts for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If as receipt is 
waated a stamp must be om oe © the re 


Friday to nding 

of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

gp accordance with the almost 
ve 


wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with suca an er must be paid. An 


tinuance given at on 6 tune, to 
take effect at the expiration on of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—' agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the yy sit inches to the column. 
Discuunts according to to amount of con 


contract. 
READING Notions, leaded il, 60 cents per line, 
each insertion, nef. ay oa 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years $5; 5 Years, $10 
Iv PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $6 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPEOIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD = COMMISSIONERS FoR FOREIGN 
Boston. Frank H. 


Missions, Congregatio: House, 
‘Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publ and 
asi Agent. an in New York, Fo Ave. 
Twenty-second ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


—— yr a HoME MISSIONARY SOCIRTY 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N.Y. Mr. Wittens 
B. Ho prema. to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and correspondence re. to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. ih B. Clark, 
b. D” Oanempendine Be ears: Dee'O. Bl hy 

Jorrespon: cre 2 ing 2, 
te Secretary ; Re v. R. A. Beard, D. D. , Congregational 
House, Boston, otecn Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 105 os 

22d Street, New York, 4-74 educational and ¢ 

fe meoeeeeey work in the United States. In the the 
ith among the 


are 
8, in the West among the 





whites and Negroe: 
Chinese, Ja — and Loge Ly ae the Porte 
Ri ew island te 


cans in 

District ofices, 615 go 
153 La Salle Chi 4 ations = nL te 
H. bbard. i ag rer rene 


W. Hu 4 New 
York, or to either of the Miistriet off ~ i. as abo 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ——— Log ek 
Aids in buil churches ani personages, gy 4 
H. Ric . Das Secretary; He aS 'B. Cobb, D Dd. 
Secretary 3 EB. H Hope, 7 Treasurer, 106 
East 22nd St., New York N. N.Y. Rev © H, Taintor, 151 


gational House, why ty $4. Hoos H. ‘wikes 
fit v- uilding, San Franc Francisco, Cal., Field 


eiiiidiaadied EDUCATION Sooimry including 


ane ae wi Ea- 
Treasure ag ny 613 : onal House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington oa. Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL AY Scmoor AND Pus 
LIBHING SOCIETY, Co’ —_ House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D. B., 

and Treasure 


Secre r. 

The Department, which is in qheree of the 
Secretary, Sunday School missionari 4% fur- 
nishes lesson helps, Mbraries and other necessary litera- 
ture vo new and neédy schools yratuitoualy or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of fs de t 
are wholly d ed b: appro) ons from the Busi- 


ness Departmen butions ee churches, 
Sunday eae a and individuals 8°. directly for wieeiee. 


qs Field. 
> ingtabd Tented ie for 
ee of the Dasness 


Pilgrim Pre 
We the 


ary Work. W. A. 
Rev. F. J. Saas is New 
this de} 


r,and known in the meade 0 be 


a Series of Hel and Sunday ch pa- 
e8 0} ssop Helps 

pers, books for Sunday schools and h: Rec- 
ords and Requisites for © churches and 8 Sunday schoels, 
and sells the of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary De mt to Ww a however, it makes 
? ual app! Orders books and me 4 

ons for all states east 





jodicals from Ohio. ara 
Business J. H. Tewks- 


er, 
bury, a and from the Interior and Western 

to (He Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Dl. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FURD 
care 


Council). Helps needy 
ae tae ben widows chil OOO kako 


re Osborne, Reom 


matudeae, il ited. 
Massachusetts wenittaea Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Bos MISSIONARY Soornty 
ted in Massachuse (and in Massachusetts 


CIBTY, No. 609 ¢ House. Kev. F. 
rich, D. D. Secretary ; y. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
b Maesac tts General 


PLY, established by the use Assecia- 
pulpit suppile: ra in other States. 

in 10 Gong ~ fom % v. Chasies 
B. Rice, Secre’ 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mase. Be- 
quests solicited rE eave ‘Build nd ig. Apply fo So. 
E. B. Palmer, ne08 Congregational 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ouynen poy il ™ of Bostoa 
and vicinity ( ts object > the estab- 
Uishnent and support’ of ra nanene suburts. 

es and. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E sel Treas.; George H. 


Flint, Sec., 101 1 Tonawanda St.. 





Women’s Organizations. 
‘ ARD OF Missions, Room 704, Co > 
Woman's Bo. — Dey, 7 ners 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


. IONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
ene Home 2 esr 15 White,. 


urer; L. Sheseen, Home Secre’ 

THE WoMAN’s SEAMAN’s FRIBND- Socimry of Bos- 
ton \ 
Grace Soren, er 19 Greenville Be, Roxbury. 


Affiliated ed Societies 
AMBRICGAN TRAOT SOOIETY ge Pg 
lical Chri terature es 4 

. atighe col eee za tat 


fone and ad 
ttmarrent and Morand 
b solicited. 
St., New York; K. MO bliss ate cat ar 
Bromfield 


Nassau 
Gusel ccmnbdeael Composition by Thomas Todd | ¥. A Henderson, Manager, 54 
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-—— JUST ISSUED!=— 


Devotional 
==. Songs 


W. H. DOANE, Mus. Doc. 
WM. J. KIRKPATRICK ano HUBERT P. MAIN 
It contains a larger variety of songs than any 
other hymn book of its kind ever published. 
256 pages. Full Cloth Bound, 276 hymns. 
$26 per 100; 30 cts. per copy, postpaid. 
Areturnable copy for examination will be sent on request. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York—Chicage. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


two NEW BOOKS !=* 
THE SELF CURE OF 
CONSUMPTION wootune 


By C. H. Davis, M. D., Ph.D. 176 pages, 75 cents. 


The 20th Century methods of combating this 
Disease ; includin, ty ne proves ention of Consumption and 
other diseases. Herald, half page review, 
January 10, 1904, of the author's author’s methods. 


THE BLUES ™“S3iuz 


By ALBERT ABRAMS, A.M.,M.D. This form of Nerve 
Exhaustion, to which a la é number of impaired con- 
@itions are ‘due, is amenable to treatment and cure. 


8vo. 240 pages, illustrated. Postpaid $1.50. 


E. B. TREAT & CO., *41 37, 73airect 


82,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 


FOR THE SUN- 

DAY SCHOOL 
The best S. S. Hymnal published. Returnable 
copy free for examination. Price $24.00 per 100. 


A. S. BARNES & cO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








A School for Boys. 


The many considerations of a bor" 8 
life at school form the text of a 

hlet that has been written about OCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not 
influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest byall 
who are auconnes with the equipment 
and methods that are essential for a 
thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with 
numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 


DR. CG. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesiey Hilis, Mass. 








Te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to umn schools, families. 
Advises parents about schoo’ 
WM. "0. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


Lal Girls. Certificate admits to Smith 
hs ay SS Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Boautifal 
flockey 





Basket Ball, Tennis, Field 
Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational. Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 





For bullae. map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
Soe, bal buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
‘acil 


Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 
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Care and precision are the characteristics 
of Ivory Soap manufacture. Each cake is 
just as good as any other, and all are as 
pure as soap can be made. For these rea- 
sons the continued use of Ivory Soap gives 
confidence. It never varies. You can 
always rely on the same satisfaction and 
delight from the use of the next cake that 


you did from the last one. 


99 on Per Cent. Pure. 
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“Mrs. Talbot had a strong, broad-minded, able and really neble character to 
draw, and she has drawn it in a simple and straightfoerer. manner.”’ 
NEW YORK HERALD. 


Samucl Chapman Armstrong 


By EDITH A. TALBOT 


GENERAL ARMSTRONG as the founder of Hampton 
Institute (which trained Booker T. Washington and 
started the whole modern movement for manual training), 
did more to bring about the transformation of the Negro and 
the Indian into useful American citizens than any other one 
man. Mrs. Talbot (his daughter) has made this record of 
his life and work largely out of his own letters. 


CONTENTS: Hawaiian Life, 1839-1860; Williams College, 1860-1862; Life in the Army, 1862-1865 ; 
The Freedmen’s Bureau; The Bexinnings of Hampton; At Ham} ton, 1870- i890; In the North, 1870-1890; 
The Negro and the South ; Work for the Indian; Last Years, 1893. 


Uniform with “Up from Slavery.” 
Net, $1.50; (postage, 16 cents extra). 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS THE WORLD'S 
34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK WORK 


16 ILustrations. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 
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Event and Comment 


The winter season always 
depletes the membership of 
the Church but this excep- 
tionally severe season is marked by an un- 
usual number of deaths, particularly 
among the older people. We chronicle 
each week the passing on of men and wo- 
men who for long years have been the 
stanch supporters of local Christian in- 
terests and in several instances have made 
themselves extremely useful in state and 
national denominational affairs. The re- 
moval of such a man as Professor Mooar 
of Pacific Seminary, or such a woman as 
Mrs. Egbert Smyth of Andover, makes a 
large gap in the circles in which each has 
moved. In many a locality the depart- 
ure of an old and honored member takes 
away a pillar of strength whom thechurch 
can ill afford to lose. At such times we 
realize how much the prosperity and use- 
fulness of a religious organization depend 
upon two or three or half a dozen persons 
willing year after year to shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities and bear the brunt of toil. 
As we bid farewell to these veterans of 
the faith we look around with some con- 
cern to discover their successors among 
the young men and women of the rising 
generation. The Watchman last week 
had a leading editorial expressing its solic- 
itude lest the places of the men who have 


Who Will Take 
Their Places 


been leaders in the Baptist churches. 


should not be made good. It pleaded for 
the fostering of the quality as well as of 
the quantity of Christian manhood. We 
believe that no field of service, not even so- 
cial settlement work or the philanthropic 
or educational sphere, offers a young man 
today a wider field of usefulness than 
does the Christian Church. 





What is a Denomi- ee ee 

notice at in our 
preemie serra Handbook both Welles- 
ley and Mount Holyoke are included in 
the list of colleges belonging to the Con- 
gregational denomination, wrote to the 
presidents of those institutions and was 
informed that they are undenominational. 
If our contemporary had read the Hand- 
book more carefully it might have saved 
itself the trouble. . The list there given is 
described as ‘‘associated with Congrega- 
tionalism.’”’ Perhaps, however, an ex- 
planation is needed. Our intent was to 
include those institutions which were in 
the main founded by Congregationalists 
and which owe their life largely to the 
denomination. We understand that 
college belongs to a particular denomi- 


nation when in accordance with its char-: 


ter a majority of its governing board are 
members of that denomination. Various 
reasons, more potent in the past than in 
the present, have made it appear to be 
to the advantage of some educational in- 


stitutions planted and equipped by Con- 
gregationalists that they should continue 
to be controlled by members of Congre- 
gationalchurches. The prominent reason 
is that Congregationalists will feel re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of institu- 
tions which are controlled by members of 
their body. We do not know of any col- 
lege which aims to teach Congregational 
doctrines as distinct from those of other 
denominations, though in some, we be- 
lieve, the students are expected to attend 
Congregational churches unless they re- 
quest permission to attend other churches. 
The by-laws of Wellesley do not allow a 
majority of its board of trustees to be 
connected with any one religious denomi- 
nation, and Mount Holyoke is not offi- 
cially connected with any denomination. 


In the burning of the 
Chicago theater two 
Methodist ministers 
and several lay members perished. The 
tragedy has forced into painful promi- 
nence in the Methodist Church the ques- 
tion of maintaining its rules, which pro- 
vide for the expulsion of members who 
persist in attending theaters. One lay 
member who was killed held the highest 
position a layman can hold in the Epworth 
League, a man who had earnestly advo- 
cated a pledge which was adopted by the 
league and which he signed, promising 
“to abstain from all those forms of 
worldly amusements forbidden by the 
Discipline.”” He had for years been 
breaking this pledge. The New York 
Christian Advocate frankly and wisely 
faces the situation by condemning with- 
out qualification this deliberate violation 
of a pledge voluntarily assumed as an im- 
portant duty in the service of Christ. No 
defense of it is possible. No sympathy 
with sorrowing friends could excuse si- 
lence. The fellow-members of this man 
who knew that he was dishonoring his 
word and who made no public remon- 
strance have done a grave injury to the 
Church. The question of retaining this 
rule concerning amusements will be a 
vital one before the General Conference 
next May. We do not believe it is wise 
to attempt to impose such rules on a 
church, or that they can be enforced. 
But we hope and expect that the discus- 
sion of this question will not divert the 
conference from: the duty of declaring 
that deliberate disregard of a solemn 
promise made to the Church renders one 
unworthy of its fellowship. 


Methodist Discipline 
and Amusements 


The second annual 
meeting of this 
new organization will not suffer for lack 
of attendants. That is made certain by 


The R. E. A. Convention 


its program just issued. No such array 
of speakers on its central theme, The 
Bible in Practical Life, has ever been 
announced in this country. Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall is to give the Annual Sur- 
vey of Progress in Moral and Religious 
Education. Specialists in various fields 
will discuss sub-topics. The Bible in Re- 
ligious Experience will be treated by Rev. 
Alexander McKay Smith, Rev. Edward 
Judson'and Prof. Thomas C. Hall. Prof. 
J. E. McFadyen of Toronto, President 
Faunce of Brown University, Rev. Dr. 
W. S. Rainsford of New York, Prof. R. G. 
Moulton of Chicago, Prof. C. T. Winches- 
ter of Wesleyan University, are on the 
list, with many other equally well-known 
leaders of different denominations, to 
speak on the Bible in Civic and Social 
Life, Religious Education in the Home, 
and kindred subjects. The seventeen de- 
partments of the association will hold 
afternoon sessions, making the meeting 
a convention of conventions. The Sun- 
day school department offers a brilliant 
program. It will be remembered that 
nearly every speaker announced for the 
Chicago Convention last year was pres- 
ent. The meeting will be held in Phila- 
delphia, occupying three full days, March 
2-4. The First Baptist Church will be 
the convention headquarters. The open- 
ing session will be in the Academy of 
Music, and the closing session in Grace 
Baptist Temple. A committee of 100 has 
the local arrangements in charge. In- 
formation as to reduced railway rates, 
hotels, etc., may be obtained from Dr. 
C. R. Blackall, 1420 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


In a recent article in 
Youns People’s Work the Atlantic, which 

attracted much atten- 
tion, Dr. Munger discussed the many 
societies of young people, which recently 
have sprung up both within and beyond 
the churches, and said that ‘‘it is a part 
of the confusion and blindness in the 
church-world that these movements have 
not been more closely examined and 
measured both pro and con.” The Ezxam- 
iner was moved thereby to investigate 
the Young People’s Society in the Bap- 
tist Church, and secured the testimony of 
a number of pastors as to its helpfulness, 
its failures, and special methods used to 
obtain success. Nearly every pastor re- 
plying appreciated the value of a young 
people’s organization within the church: 
testified that it has brought into the 
church a youthful joyousness and euthu- 
siasm in Christian experience and has 
rebuked the formalism, doctrinal rigor 
and aloofness from humanity, which too 
far had gained foothold in the churches. 
The causes of failures are not in the na- 
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ture of the organization, but in the lack 
of able leaders, in the influence of ambi- 
tious and unbalanced leaders, and in 
rivalries between the society and the 
church. Wherever the young people’s 
society has created a chasm between the 
young and the old, has carried on its own 
plans independent of the church, or has 
in any way fostered a mood of separate- 
ness from the church, evil results have 
followed. In some cases duties have 
been assumed only to be neglected, such 
as the work of the lookout committee 
and the pledge to take part in every 
meeting. 

If the ardor and rivalries 
of young people some- 
times cause disturbance in the church, 
the absence of the youthful spirit makes 
decline and decay certain. The most 
valuable asset of any church is its chil- 
dren and youth. Next to that is its own 
ability to cultivate their enthusiasms in 
the service of Christ and to make their 
service most fruitful. One pastor says 
the success of his Christian Endeavor 
Society is largely due to a judicious and 
spiritually minded woman who smooths 
out little troubles that threaten the peace 
of its members and leads them by the in- 
fluence of her own character into a nobler 
Christian life. It is rare that young 
Christians refuse the tactful leadership 
of the wise pastor and church officers ex- 
ercised with patience and love. Success 
requires efficient organization, definite 
objects and duties, encouragement to 
persistent personal efforts to win new 
disciples and leaders, both in the church 
and in the society, in harmony with each 
other and devoted to the prosperity of 
the whole body. Many societies are dy- 
ing for lack of any well defined purpose 
either to win new members or to culti- 
vate in any particular direction the spir- 
itual life of their own people. The way 
to revive them is to put before their eyes 
some definite thing worth living for and 
make them see it. 


insuring Success 


Intensified and wide-spread 
debate of the problem of 
divorce, and formal joint 
action with respect to it on the part of 
clergymen and some layman in different 
sections of the country, is bound sooner 
or later to turn attention to the service 
which The National League for the Pro- 
tection of the Family may render, 
through its expert official secretary, Rev. 
Dr. 8. W. Dike, and with the data which 
he has accumulated during the many 
years he has served it. His annual re- 
port to the league just issued deserves 
careful reading by all who believe that in 
conservation of high ideals of family life 
is the hope of the nation and of Christian 
civilization. The statistics of all the New 
England States—save Connecticut—not- 
withstanding the influx of Roman Cath- 
olics with their stricter ecclesiastical 
supervision of divorce, show a relative 
increase in the habit. Dr. Dike naturally 
calls especial attention to the joint action 
of Rhode Island Protestant clergy agree- 
ing to conform to certain rules in marry- 
ing or refusing to marry divorced per- 
sons, which was described by us in our 
issue of Dec. 26, 1908. He also sees 
clearly and dwells hopefully upon the 
fact, that with the rise of the Religions 


The Question 
ef Diverce 
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Education Association, a new factor in 
American life has come which sooner or 
later must affect for the better the home 
training and domestic ideals that have 
so much to do with perpetuating content- 
ment in the married state. While we 
recognize fully the evils incident to much 
present litigation growing out of unhappy 
marriages, we cannot overlook the fact 
that the individualistic tendencies of the 
age which are affecting all forms of insti- 
tutions, are as legitimate and inevitable 
as the institutional tendencies of life, 
and that the task of one who would hold 
the balance between individualism and 
institutionalism does not grow less try- 
ing as time goes on. Many who seek 
divorce do it for reasons indefensible and 
in essence brutal. Many seek it for ends 
that are noble, and to escape brutality 
and degradation. 


Not long ago King Menes 

of the tirst Egyptian dy- 

nasty was believed by 
many scholars to have been mythical. 
New discoveries concerning him are com- 
ing to be so numerous that his biography 
may yet be written. Quite recently, ac- 
cording to a letter of Mr. Joseph Offord 
in the American Antiquarian, a stele re- 
moved from Egypt at a very early date, 
now in the museum at Palermo, has been 
deciphered. Its inscription relates to 
kings who preceded the time of Menes 
and who also survived him. It appears 
that in his days there were different cen- 
ters of government in Egypt, with kings 
contemporaneous with Menes. The in- 
scription also shows that the chronolog- 
ical bases of the records have to do with 
cycles of religious ceremonies and that 
these cycles overlap the cycle of kingly 
dynasties. The religious and the secular 
periods of time were independent of each 
other. The ‘‘ period of the followers of 
Horus”’ did not terminate with the acces- 
sion of Menes, the beginning of the first 
dynasty, but at the time of the removal 
of the royal capital to Memphis. This 
makes clear a problem which Egyptol- 
ogists have studied for a long time. 
Another important discovery is the name 
of Jehovah in Hebrew, without the vow- 
els. The date of the papyrus in which it 
was found is quite modern, but this is the 
first time the sacred name has been found 
in Egyptian historical records. 


Interesting Dis- 
coveries in Egypt 





In view of their former 
bitter controversy Mr. 
Frederick Harrison’s 
task as eulogist of Herbert Spencer before 
the London Positivist Society was not easy. 
It is significant to find that the fault he 
found with Spencer was that ‘‘he looked 
to the unknowable environment behind 
the world of sense and knowledge as the 
sphere and object of religion,’? whereas 
Positivists, according to the same author- 
ity, while they ‘“‘admit the immeasurable 
and unknowable nature of the vast world 
without, insist that the only vital object, 
the only intelligible sphere of religion, 
must be in the knowable, and that the ele- 
ments of the knowable are immutably set 
in the canons of experience.’”’ The Chris- 
tian will not dissent from Mr. Harrison’s 
emphasis on the validity of the experien- 
tial, but he will insist that there is knowl- 
edge other than that which comes through 
the senses.- 


Frederick Harrison 
oa Herbert Spencer 


Not since Chicago- 
was so woefully 
scourged in 1871 has any American city had 


Baltimore's Terrible Fire 


to undergo such destruction of property as. - 


Baltimore witnessed Feb. 7and8& Begin- 
ning in the heart of the wholesale busi- 
ness distriet Sunday morning it burned on 
until Monday afternoon, spreading to the 
retail business and shipping districts and 
not ceasing until an area of 150 acres had 
been burned over and property loss to an 
amount estimated at one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty million dollars had been 
entailed. Coming on Sunday and in busi- 
ness rather than residential districts the 
loss of life has been small. Cities as re- 
mote as New York and Altoona, Pa., 
rendered aid in fighting the fire by loan- 
ing apparatus and men, and relief funds. 
will pour in from the entire country. The 
insurance companies are hit a staggering 
blow. A vastly improved new city will 
come, but the temporary loss will be 
heavy to bear, and the citizens and prop- 
erty owners will have the sympathy of 
the country. 


The death of Hon. William 
C. Whitney, Secretary of 
the Navy 1885-89, one of the wealthiest 
men of the country, and at one time a 
prominent and influential figure in the 
Democratic party, removes a man whose 
career in politics might have been very 
eminent and serviceable to the country 
up to the last had he been content with 
the honors, income and reverses of the 
position. But his faction lost control, 
‘*high finance’ appealed to him more, and 
his record as an exploiter of the public 
in connection with some of the largest 
traction corporations of the country is 
one that will make his future fame less 
bright than his present reputation. His 
best friends—see the Brooklyn Eagle’s 
editorial by St. Clair McElway—admit 
that he came short of his possibilities and 
duties as a citizen richly endowed with 
native talent, a university education. and 
large wealth. Moreover his connection 
with ‘‘sport’’ and its inevitable gambling 
adjuncts laid him open to the same criti- 
cism and distrust which Lord Rosebery 
has had to undergo from the ‘‘ Noncon- 
formist conscience ”’ of England. 


The Death Roll 


President Roose- 
velt stands by his 
fellow public servants, and they stand by 
him. Hon. Elihu Root, retiring Secretary 
of War, a great administrator judged by 
highest contemporary standards, Euro- 
pean or American, was given a compli- 
mentary dinner in New York city last 
week, by representatives of wealth, learn- 
ing and character, including some of 
those who for obvious reasons are op- 
posed to Mr. Roosevelt.. Mr. R6ot cour- 
teously, but unhesitatingly, made it ap- 
parent in his very notable speech on this: 
occasion, that he deems the President 
unsafe for those ‘“‘ who wish to prosecate- 
selfish schemes for the public detriment,’ 
for those who ‘‘wish to conduct govern- 
ment with greater reference to campaign 
contributions than to the public good,’’ 
for those “who wish to draw the Presi- 
dent of the United States off into a cor- 
ner and make whispered arrangements: 


The President’s Champion 


which they dare not have known by their — 


constituents.’” He does not hesitate to 
affirm that the greatest conservative force 
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in Washington for the protection of prop- 
erty.in the nation at large has been the 
President. Nor did Mr. Root stop there. 
He denounced those who try to protect 
capital by buying legislatures, and who 
think to put an end to the seething among 
the masses of men by buying or corrupt- 
ing their leaders; and he closed by saying 
that he would rather have his sons taught 
to think “that the finest thing in life is 
the honesty and frankness, the truth and 
loyalty, the honor and devotion to his 
country of Theodore Roosevelt, than to 
have them have all the wealth of the 
world.” Mr. Root’s speech made a pro- 
found impression. It deserved to. It 
had two great merits which the man of 
Teutonic stock admires above all else, 
loyalty to a friend and superior, and can- 
dor to one’s peers, and the covert sneers 
and thrusts at the speech by organs of 
men whose predatory schemes have been 
thwarted by Mr. Roosevelt, are proof 
positive of the power and timeliness of 
the speech. 


While there is a cen- 
Sone ee tripetal tendency at 
work among us emphasing Federalism as 
over against state rights, and the suprem- 
acy of the state as over against munici- 
palities, yet it is also an interesting phe- 
nomenon that there is a centrifugal force 
at work making for a larger measure of 
home rule by towns and cities in matters 
distinctly local. Governor Odell, the Re- 
publican state machine and intelligent 
students of municipal conditions in New 
York city seemingly are about to shape 
legislation in the Empire State, so that 
both New York and Buffalo shall have 
a larger measure of home rule. They 
plan to widen the area of local option, 
and to give freer play to variation of 
legislation suited to varied needs, urban 
and rural. A similar protest against un- 
due interference with Boston’s affairs 
was reflected in the state papers of the 
lamented William E. Russell and F. W. 
Greenhalge, when each was governor, 
and has recently found expression in the 
official messages of Mayor Collins of 
Boston. Per contra, three of Massachu- 
sett’s thrifty and prosperous cities, New 
Bedford, Taunton and Lowell, are now 
before the Legislature, practically stating 
that they cannot hope to deal rightly with 
the liquor traffic and with crime, unless 
they have relief through the appointment 
of a state commission of police such as 
Boston has, the admission being that 
manhood suffrage cannot be counted on 
to elect officials who will stand for the 
highest ideals. A governor, they think, 
appoints a higher grade of officials, than 
the people will elect. Whereas in New 
York city, the argument, so far as it re- 
lates to local option on Sunday sale of 
liquor is, that state legislators will im- 
pose a Jaw representing higher ideals 
than a majority of the citizens of the 
. municipality now hold or will submit to 
have enforced. 


eink site The House of Representa- 

tives, by unanimous agree- 
nem, Se ment in amending its rules, 
has just granted to Mr. Degetau, resident 
commissioner to Congress from Porto 
Rico, additional authority equal to that 
of a delegate from a territory, and this in 
anticipation of the passage by both the 
House and the Senate of a bill giving the 
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Porto Rican delegate such, standing as 
territorial commissioners now have.. Mr. 
Degetau, who, judging by the despatch 
about him in the Boston Transcript and 
New York Evening Post of Feb. 5 must 
be a remarkable man and student, at once 
took advantage of his new status, and in- 
troduced a bill expressly declaring citi- 
zens of Porto Rico to be citizens of the 
United States. This is not the present 
interpretation of the matter by the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court, nor is it the inten- 
tion of the New York Tribune that it 
ever shall be, judging by its editorial con- 
demnation of any law by Congress which 
will put Porto Rico on a footing of equal- 
ity with the territories on this continent. 
‘‘No bill,” it says, ‘‘creating Porto Rico 
a territory should be allowed to become a 
law—at least in our generation; and any 
action in the House of Representatives 
tending to give the insular government a 
clearer territorial semblance is to be 
condemned as raising Porto Rican hopes 
which neither can nor should be realized.” 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid has thus argued pub- 
licly ever since Porto Rico was acquired. 
His opportunism in dealing with the race 
problem, and Greeley’s radicalism are 
typical of the eras they represent. 





Armstrong as a Nation Builder 


‘*Doing what can’t ‘be done is the glory 
of living,” wrote General Armstrong in 
the midst of his foundation work at 
Hampton. ‘He planned his work with a 
strategist’s forethought and breadth of 
view; he attacked it with a warrior’s joy 
in conflict. His perseverence, his good 
sense, the cheerfulness of his consecra- 
tion and its deep springs in his constant 
sense of the presence of God made his 
life an inspiration to his friends and 
pupils and more and more in their fruits 
and promise assure him a large place in 
the grateful memory of his country. His 
birthday is the founder’s day of the great 
school which he created, which has just 
rounded out thirty-five years of power 
and blessing. 

We give much space this week to a re- 
view of this brave and helpful life. The 
man will bear study both in what he was 
and in what he did. The fruits of his 
wise and timely self-dedication are now 
becoming widely visible. Not only has 
the school its company of enthusiastic 
friends, it has also children and imitators, 
some of them much spoken of among 
those who watch the signs of the times. 
It pointed out the path of hope both for 
the Negro, whom the nation left to his 
own devices, to loaf and steal or starve, 
and for the Indian whom. it segregated 
and pauperized by free rations. To both 
Armstrong taught his favorite lesson that 
‘there is no place for a lazy man in this 
world or the next,” but taught it with 
such friendly help of kindness that those 
who came to him children went out to do 
the work of men. 

He taught them trades, but also con- 
trived to inculcate that lesson which so 
many miss—that all true work is one and 
that the smallest task belongs with the 
great plans of God. So he breathed into 
their hearts the life of self-respect and the 
assurance of hope. As he had led the 
Negro troops into action, exposing him- 
self that he might hold their hearts toa 


lofty courage, so he led his pupils, never 
sparing them, but winning their devoted 
obedience because they saw that he never 
spared himself. His place among the 
great educators is secure, but in the end 
he will be given a larger place—that of 
the farseeing statesman who recognized 
and seized a passing opportunity, just as 
he saw and used an opportunity upon the 
field of Gettysburg, and who by giving 
himself deserved the homage which we 
pay to pioneers and leaders in the na- 
tion’s progress toward the goals of peace 
and strength. 

Even in this time of apparent retrogres- 
sion, when in a border state like Mary- 
land it is proposed by cunning enact- 
ments to curtail the political rights of 
the Negro, we can see that an amazing 
progress has been made. Professor 
Brooks of Harvard said at a meeting in 
the interests of Hampton the other day: 
**T have been led to look carefully into 
the literature of the bringing of the 
Negro to this country about 200 years 
ago, and his history since. No race has 
improved more. None has shown greater 
advancement.”’ It is quite true that 
there was room to grow. What the 
Anglo-American had done in centuries of 
slow progress the Afro-American was ex- 
pected to make up in a single generation 
of freedom. But the point is not present 
attainment but capacity for progress. 
We can afford to wait if the end is sure. 
And in the demonstration of the capacity 
for progress no one did more than Arm- 
strong or deserved better of his country. 

The task to which Armstrong set his 
hand both was and is of the highest na- 
tional importance, His service to the 
white men of the South and North:is not 
less than his service to the Negro and 
the Indian. To our impatience he has 
suggested the way out for the most press- 
ing of our problems, He has made it im- 
possible for us to deny the capacity for 
good citizenship of the rightly educated 
black man. A whole race cannot be made 
over in asingle generation. The problem 
is not solved, in some respects it has be- 
come more difficult than ever. But the 
integrity of our national life demands that 
it shall not be abandonedin despair. And 
the path of a rational solution has been 
pointed out in the career of Armstrong 
and the history of the school he built. 





The New Reformation 


The religious conviction of the period 
of the Reformation which Luther led 
generated the spirit of political as well 
as spiritual liberty. The religious con- 
viction of the next period of reformation 
in the church will generate the spirit of 
social justice. Protestantism carried to 
its logical extreme has at last produced 
the conviction, at least in the minds of 
the vanguard, that Life is more -than 
Dogma, that the Kingdom is more than 
the Church, that religion may often exist 
apart from ecclesiasticism or institutional 
forms. 

Having gone thus far, what next? If 
Life—the Christian Life—and the King- 
dom of God are to be the ruling ideals, 
does the test become easier? Not so, 
points out the editor of the Hibbert Jour- 
nal, in the striking symposium in the cur- 
rent number, on The Attitude of the 
Laity to the Church. 
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The writer of the second of a striking 
series of articles on the Christianity in 
the Modern World, in the Contemporary 
Review (January), after describing how 
Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, cost the race not a little toil and 
not a little blood, adds: ‘‘Even so let 
men beware of the Idea of the Kingdom. 
At present it is in the hands and hearts 
mainly of teachers of religion, but its 
day may come in the great open field. 
Revolutions may be in it which will 
make the earth shake and ring, wars 
which will convulse world society, great 
commonwealths on a vaster and nobler 
scale than the world has ever known, at 
the last perhaps, a new world order of 
social and: industrial peace.’’ In other 
words, this great conception is to have 
its martyrs, and peace is to come through 
strife. 

For, as this writer points out, and as 
so many other frank watchmen see and 
declare, ‘‘It is a question if ever in all 
its long history it (the Church) has had a 
greater task laid upon it than today; a 
question if ever, even in the days when 
amid the wreck of society in the northern 
hurricanes it laid the foundations of a 
new world, or even in the days of the 
great Reformation and the frightful con- 
flicts which followed, it has had to face 
so testing a struggle as that which is 
now advancing upon us.”’ 

President Hopkins of Williams College, 
in an address to college students in New 
York city recently, expressed the thought 
of the hour concretely when he said: 

Christianity has been discredited and dis- 
graced by the formal and superficial interpre- 
tation of its claims; by the careless, luxurious, 
selfish lives of the so-called followers of Christ. 
Much that passes under its name is a travesty 
and a masquerade. 

The man today demands that justice be sub- 
stituted for charity, an equal opportunity in 
this world for a promise of a heaven in the 
next; that the Ten Commandments be the law 
of politics and the Golden Rule the standard 
of living; that the service of humanity be 
recognized as the badge of honor. 





War Impends 


With the request from Japan to Rus- 
sia, Feb. 7, that his passport be given 
to the Japanese minister at the Russian 
court, the controversy between Japan 
and Russia entered upon a critical and 
presumably ultimate stage which will 
lead to war probably, certainly to Japan’s 
seizure of Korea. Russia’s unusual and 
indefensible delay in answering Japan’s 
note of Jan. 13, in which she stated 
her position irrevocably and asked for a 
prompt answer, doubtless caused Japan 
at the last to act in a vigorous manner. 
For she knew that Russia while tempo- 
rizing diplomatically was using every mo- 
ment of precious time to strengthen her 
military position; and this dual course 
inevitably led Japan to distrust Russian 
hints that concessions would be made 
which might preserve peace. When the 
official statements of each Power are be- 
fore the nations it will then be possible 
to know better just what course diplo- 
macy has taken, and, where the merits of 
the matter are. But despite all Russia’s 
maneuvering and her inspired journalistic 
dispatches from European capitals and 
Washington calculated to mislead, Japan 
still has the sympathy of Christendom. 

It does not look now as if any Occi- 
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The Seat of Strife 


dental Powers would be drawn into the 
strife. We shall not be surprised, if 
when fighting on the mainland begins, 
Japan is found to have sources of strength 
in Chinese allies officered by Jap- 
anese. If it be true that M. Delcasse, 
the French minister of Foreign Affairs, 
has said that such union of Asiatics 
would not be counted by France as in- 
volving her with Russia, then Russia has 
reason to dread. Indeed, apart from the 
immediate issue between Japan and 
Russia, there is no more interesting phase 
of this problem than the possible future 
relations of the Chinese and Japanese on 
the one hand, and the French and Rus- 
sians on the other. Russia’s standing in 
Paris is not what it was, nor at Peking. 

Had Kussia been willing to put in black 
and white what she has said verbally, 
namely, that Chinese territorial integrity 
would be maintained by her and that Jap- 
anese control of Korea was conceded, 
then Japan might with honor and possi- 
bly safety have agreed to give up resort 
to arms. But Russia, declining to do 
this—and not unnaturally from the Rus- 
sian standpoint—a conflict impends, which 
the more the situation is considered seems 
to have been inevitable from the first. 
For while on the surface the contention is 
about control of specific territory, the 
fundamental difference is one of racial 
pride, racial ambition, and Asiatic he- 
gemony. Russia’s ultimate plan includes 
not only control of China, but the humili- 
ation, crippling and belittling of Japan. 
Seeing this Japan has had no alternative 
but to grapple with the giant ere he grows 
larger or stronger. 





The Parables of Christ’s 
Passion 
The Two Sons 


The way to the judicial murder of the 
cross led through the high priest’s house. 
Jesus himself foresaw that it must be so. 
He found the chief hinderers of his mis- 
sion among the religious guides of the 
people. They took his message as a chal- 
lenge of their authority. Their rage so 
blinded them to all sense of proportion 
that even his blameless life and works of 
mercy were but.a difficulty the more in 





getting him out of their path. They had 


lost the power to distinguish between - 


appearance and reality. They had thrown 
away the kernel and kept the shell of the 
religion in which they trusted. The son 
who, answering his father’s call with 
ready promise, went not, represents these 
hinderers of God’s work and all their 
spiritual kin in modern times. 

On the other hand, Jesus won many of 
his most devoted and enthusiastic follow- 
ers from among the open sinners of his 
time. They had refused, but their re- 
fusal was not final. To bea sinner is to 
be the one for whom Christ came. The 
way to the sinner’s heart, however choked 
with evil wishes and desires, at least is 
free from spiritual pride—most fatal of 
all hindrances. The repentant sinner is 
the other son of the parable, who answered 
and said, I will not; but afterwards re- 
pented himself and went. 

There is no worse enemy of vital reli- 
gion than hypocrisy. We have Christ’s 
own warning.to beware of it as evil 
leaven. Comparing these proud hearts 
and empty words with the hungry recep- 
tiveness of sinners, he said, Verily I say 
unto you that the publicans and harlots 
go into the kingdom of God before you. 
He does not mean that words are never 
to be spoken—among our too reticent 
people with their horror of spoken words 
about sacred things it would be wrong to 
leave that point unguarded—he means 
that words are of value only when they 
are forerunners or equivalents of deeds. 
Christ is the most practical of masters, 
and rejects those even who have borne 
or used his name if they are workers of 
iniquity. 

The peril of stopping short with words 
is self-deceit. James in his letter warns 
us to be doers of the word and not hear- 
ers only, deceiving our own selves. The 
penalty of arrested obedience is blindness. 
It is easy to deceive ourselves in regard 
to the quality of our work for God. And 
faithful work is vital as a means of growth. 
We cannot become like the practical and 
spiritual Christ if we are idle dreamers 
when there is so much to do for him. 

Christ’s call is a passing opportunity. 
Accepted it leads to the joyful privilege 
of a child’s work with God. It is not out 
of reach or far away, it is simply the 


transformation and transfiguration of 
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daily tasks by the remembrance that they 
are a part of God’s high plan. Work may 
be hard, it never should be wholly dull or 
lonely while we think of it as God’s ne- 
cessity and our own contribution to the 
great result toward which the whole crea- 
tion tends. One of the secrets of the in- 
fluence of General Armstrong with his 
pupils was in making them feel that all 
work, even the lowliest, was a part of the 
plan of God through men. So all great 
Christian teachers make us feel the honor 
of a life with Christ, its place in the larger 
life of his kingdom and the dignity of the 
least share in a work in which God and 
all his children are actively engaged. 





*Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Feb. 14-20. Matt. 21: 23-32; John 9: 
1-5; Matt. 20: 1-16. 





In Brief 


Remember next Sunday the hosts of college 
students for whom special prayers are sought 
by the World’s Students’ Federation. 





Conflagrations, wars, tragedies, strife in the 
industrial world—but still as of yore 


Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch upon his own. 





The memorial slab to the late Bishop Man- 
dell Creighton, just placed in position in Peter- 
borough Cathedral, bears theinscription: ‘‘ He 
tried to write true history.’’ Have other men 
not tried, and succeeded, in this task? 





“Charity, sweet charity ” shines out in all 
its intrinsic beauty against the background of 
this hard winter. The man needing your ex- 
pression of it may be in Macedonia and then 
again he may be on the next street to you. 





R. J. Campbell automobiles between his sub- 
urban home and City Temple, London, when- 
ever he wishes to. But if a New England par- 
son were to bicycle to and from church on 
Sunday there might be trouble in the parish. 





Mainly by pastoral evangelism—the best 
kind of evangelism—the Baptists of New Eng- 
land have gained substantially in church mem- 
bership. The benevolent offerings amount to 
$336,581; and for home expenditures, such as 
church administration, $1,703,020 were con- 
tributed. 





The Philadelphia Press is leading an admi- 
rable movement which has the backing of 
many of the clergymen of the state against 
the immoral and fraudulent features of the 
average county fair as it exists in that com- 
monwealth. Other states need similar reform 
in the same field. 





A Simultaneous Evangelistic movement is 
in progress in Allegheny County, Pa., during 
this month in which 700 churches and 500 min- 
isters are united. No effort of this extent and 
character has ever before been undertaken in 
Pittsburg and vicinity, and its results will be 
looked for by many Christians throughout the 
country with sympathy, prayer and hope. 





An English Anglican clergyman was ex- 
plaining to a miner that he needn’t be troubled 
about the Education Act, ‘‘ because, you know, 
there is the conscience clause.” ‘* Yes, sir,” 
replied the miner, ‘‘ but I object to putting my 
boy’s conscience into any man’s claws, let 
alone the parson’s.” It is the Anglican par- 
son’s claws reaching persistently after the chil- 
dren of Nonconformists that are making a 
great deal of trouble in England nowadays. 





The dormitory of one of the best American 
Missionary Association schools in the South, 
the Joseph K. Brick at Enfield, N. C., was 
burned last week Friday so rapidly that the 
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fifty young women pupils and the five teachers 
lost nearly all their clothing and personal 
effects. Garments of all kinds are greatly 
needed. The New York or Boston office of 
the association will forward promptly all 
gifts. 





It is true that when the Old South Church, 
Boston, was organized in 1669, its members 
withdrew from the First Church against its 
will and because they could not unite with it 
in calling as pastor Rev. John Davenport. 
There is no truth whatever in newspaper 
reports that that disagreement survives in any 
personal feeling between the two churches. 
This whole matter ceased several generations 
since to have any other than a historical in- 
terest. 





Memorial windows are good things, but 
sometimes the good is the enemy of the better, 
and we are interested in the action of a mem- 
ber of the Central Church in Lynn, who has 
decided to honor the memory of her mother 
by establishing a good Missions Library for 
the use of the church and the Sunday school. 
That is certainly a practical way of paying a 
tribute to one who has gone and at the same 
time doing something worth while for the 
rising generation. 





A colored woman evangelist in Washington 
has taken a hint from Dowie, the self-styled 
Elijah I, and has adopted the title, Delilah II. 
Her church is called the New Jerusalem An- 
nex, No. 2. Her sermons must be apoca- 
lypses. We would like to hear her soar aloft 
on the text, ‘‘ There were given to the woman 
the two wings of the, great eagle, that she 
might fly into the wilderness unto her place, 
where she is nourished for a time, and times 
and half a time.” 





And now Mr. Carnegie follows his gift of 
$15,000 to Talladega College in the South for a 
library, by a similar gift to Yankton College 
in South Dakota for the same purposes. My! 
Won’t Mr. Carnegie’s mail be loaded down the 
next few weeks by appeals from similar insti- 
tutions! If he is going to broaden his range of 
benevolence to include more distinctively reli- 
gious institutions, what discernment he shows 
in beginning with colleges founded and main- 
tained by Congregationalists! 





It is often hard for an evangelist to under- 
stand how any one can get to heaven without 
following his specific directions. We sympa- 
thize with a Scotchman in Glasgow who sat 
unmoved the other day when an urgent invi- 
tation was given to ‘‘all who mean to go to 
heaven with me, stand up.’’ The evangelist 
pointed to him solemnly and shouted, ‘‘ Don’t 
you want to go to heaven?” ‘I’m gangin,” 
said the Scotchman deliberately, ‘‘ but no wi’ 
a pairsonally conducted pairty.” 





One sign of a revival of Congregational 
esprit de corps is the appreciation which Dr. 
George M. Boynton’s new book, The Congre- 
gational Way, is meeting. An enterprising 
and influential pastor in the Middle States, 
after a careful reading is ordering twenty 
copies for his deacons, trustees and Sunday 
school superintendent. After reading it they 
will all know more about the Congregational 
way of administering a church and promoting 
the common interest of the denomination. 





Jews of Jerusalem are sending great quan- 
tities of begging letters to brethren of their 
race in this country, describing the pitifully 
destitute condition of families residing there. 
Dr. Selah Merrill, our consul at Jerusalem, in 
answer to an inquiry, says in the American 
Hebrew that there is no justification for their 
doing this, but that more and more Jews are 
going into the business. The large majority 
of the Jerusalem Jews are more or less de- 
pendent on charity, which many of them pur- 
sue as a business. 
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Friends of Berea College and of the ideal in 
education for which it has stood will hope that 
Governor Beckam of Kentucky will veto the 
law bill passed by the Kentucky iegislature 
which forbids education side by side of whites - 
and Negroes. Drawn in general terms, the 
bill of course has for its target the institution 
with which the names of Cassius Clay and 
John M. Fee are inseparably identified, and to 
which Pres. William G. Frost has given such 
chivalric service since 1893. If Berea ceases 
to be, not only does an ideal of race fraternity 
cease to exist, but a pioneer training school 
of the Highlanders of this country dies. 





The knowledge of the Bible would seem to 
be essential to every minister. But that some 
Baptist ministers have assumed to preach 
without such knowledge is naturally to be in- 
ferred from the action of the committee of the 
Permanent Council of Baptist churches of 
New York and vicinity, which recommends 
that hereafter all candidates for ordination 
shall be examined as to: (1) the names and 
classification of the books of the Bible ; (2) the 
contents of any book in the Bible; (3) Biblical 
history, including principal biographies; (4) 
the life of Christ. Would that be too severe 
an examination for all Sunday school teachers 
also? 





Teacher, preacher, pastor, editor—these four 
words seem to form a brief biography of Rev. 
R.S. Holmes, D.D. He was known and loved 
by many Chautauquans in the first named 
profession, then was ordained and became 
pastor of the Shadyside Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa., and now after fourteen suc- 
cessful years in that position he is to be edi- 
tor of the Presbyterian Journal. We wel- 
come him to the fraternity. We have known 
him of old. A man who has done so many 
things so well may take with confidence even 
the chair of the editor of a denominational 
newspaper with so honorable a record as the 
Journal. 





Pres. G. Stanley Hall at the recent dedi- 
cation of Clark University Library described 
how, with the scholar and the thinker, there 
comes on that inevitable hour when “‘ perhaps, 
all unknown to himself, he falls behind as the 
fighting line slowly passes beyond, and he 
comes to represent the past and no longer the 
living present or the far greater future that 
beckons.” It would not be difficult to name 
a group of English and American liberal 
theologians who fought valiantly during the 
*80’s and ’90’s, but who now are beginning 
to be classed among the conservatives by the 
leaders of the liberals among the generation 
that is to do the fighting of the next decade or 
two. 





In response to many inquiries with regard 
to the permanent form of Mr. Knight’s story, 
The Love-Watch, the concluding installment 
of which appears this week, we call attention 
to the definite announcement on page 214 of 
the different editions which the Pilgrim Press 
has prepared. We are confident that the 
demand for this beautiful and sympathetic 
study of the Bethany friends of Jesus will be 
equal to that for the author’s interpretation of 
the Twenty-third Psalm, published first in 
our columns under the title, The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest. The Love-Watch is particu- 
larly appropriate for an Easter gift and we have 
printed it in advance of the festival with this 
thought in mind. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, chaplain of the 
United States Senate and Rabbi Philipson, a 
professor in the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
Cincinnati, jointly conducted the Senate’s de- 
votions one day last week, the rabbi thanking 
God that this was ‘‘the promised land, the 
new Canaan, the exemplar of justice, the pro- 
tector of the weak, the foe of the unrighteous, 
the sanctuary of liberty, the haven of peace.’’ 
And so it is for many a persecuted Jew, victim 
of racial or economic hatred in Europe. The 
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Southern Presbyterian press have not done yet 
with rebuke of the Senate for daring to elect 
Dr. Hale as chaplain. The Baptist journals, 
to their ¢redit be it said, have stood for liberty 
of choice by senators as well as by citizens. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 


News 


Yale Seminary men for Christian Endeavor. 
{Among the Seminaries, page 244.) 

Many-sided activity of young people. 
Sides the Brooklyn Bridge, page 237.) 


Some choice young pastors entering new 
fields in Wisconsin, Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. 


The literary output of Winconsin churches. 
Federation and Reform in the same state. 
(Broadside, on page 238.) 

A scheme for church benevolence which 
bears the tests of repetition and transplanting. 
(See The Plymouth Plan, page 222.) 

Mr. Bishop’s discriminating article on the 
Concord revival (page 236) sets forth fairly its 
extent and nature. It will be seen that the 
main fruits, as in the case of Barre, Vt., re- 
ferred to last week, are from the ranks of 
those who for a number of years have been 
under the influence of the regular means of 
grace. We regret that last week we were led 
to overstate the number of converts. 


(Both 


Pepper and Salt 


BY STEPHEN VAN OGDEN 


My sister’s aunt tells me that she loves 
snow, ‘‘It is so pure and white, and gives the 
world such a dear look of innocence.” But 
my aunt’s sister says she hates it, ‘‘ It's so 
dirty.” 

The discerning reader will not need to be 
told that my sister’s aunt lives in the country 
and my aunt’s sister in town, and that there 
is no real contradiction between their appar- 
ently incompatible opinions. When I am in 
town I also am tempted to consider the snow 
a nuisance, especially after it is two days old; 
but when I am in the country the joy lasts un- 
til a thaw has almost finished its work. 

¥ . a 

There is a difference, however, in the point 
of view of these two good friends which 
is worth noting. It is the city woman who 
really gets out into the snow and, so to say, 
comes into personal relations with it. I sit 
with my country friend at her window and see 
the glory of thesun ona white and sparkling 
world. The birds come to her hospitable 
door, their wild fears tamed for the moment 
by the louder cry of hunger. When the storm 
yells about her roof at night she draws the 
curtains close and sits between the steady 
glow of lamplight and the flickering lights and 
shadows of the open fire she loves to feed 
with birch and maple logs, reading perhaps 
The Tempest, or A Winter’s Tale, the very 
picture of snug comfort and domestic peace. 

She lives in one of those provident, ram- 
bling New England houses where you go out: 
by kitchen and shed and woodshed to find 
yourself, when the last do»r opens, on the 
broad floor of the carriage house. There we 
go dry-shod and climb into the.sleigh and her 
husband tucks us in with robes on robes. 
We drive out into the glittering, sunlit world, 
and when our drive is ended alight dry-shod 
and walk into the house again. She is too old 
for snowshoes, she tells me, and the children 
who used to coast on the hill and make snow 
forts in the dooryard are lawyers and mer- 
chants and wives and teachers far away. 

* + * 

But my city friend, who saves most of her 
abounding sentiment for summer, goes out on 
her own feet every day of the year and is most 
learned in arctics, leggings, storm skirts and 
winter head gear. 
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**O, how thankful I am,’’ she says, “for 
the crowds who beat a path for poor me out to 
the cars! And how I hate the piles of black 
snow, and the streets full of coffee-sugar over 
my ankles, and the slush and the cold fog of 
the melting drifts.’’ 

Yet she, too, has her winter enthusiasms. 
She loves to visit Boston Common under the 
snow-laden boughs. She even gets a friend or 
two to go out snowshoeing in the parks. I 
saw their tracks on the Charlesbank not long 
ago, and even by the State House, and my 
heart warmed to their courage. She even in- 
vited me to go out with her one snowy evening 
and see how beautiful the city lights were in 
the dimness of the storm. 


eco « 


I have a friend of analytic mind, who dis- 
tinguishes between the hurried and the list- 
less snows. Sometimes the flakes come down 
so lazily that you feel as if the world stood 
still. Theseare the silent, meditative, shut-in 
days of snow which, like human meditation, 
seldom last. But this storm in which I am 
writing is a hustler. It will bother the rail- 
roads, coming, as it does, on the heels of an- 
other storm. Its manner is just that of a 
manager of men, big, burly, breezy, always 
looking for new fields to conquer, never stand- 
ing still. 

Another friend, the idealist, says be hates 
to shovel snow because it is work which, when 
you finish it, only puts you back where you 
were before. Clean walks, snowdrifts, hard 
work—just to get back to clean walks again. 
How true that is of a large share of the work 
we do and our disheartenment in work! Yet, 
after all, is it a circle, or a spiral, moving up- 
ward in its round? Building may be neces- 
sary; but keeping in repair unquestionably is. 
God would not have appointed the women 
(the larger and, as some think, the better half 
of humanity) to the endless task of getting 
back at night where they were in the morning, 
and the doctors to their healing, in which they 
so rarely reach complete success, if he had 
thought lightly of this sort of work. Every day 
makes new conditions. The idealist would 
neither respect himself nor be respected by 
his neighbors if he wrote poetry in his study 
and made no path to reach or pass his door. 


The Plymouth Plan of Church 
Benevolence 
BY REV. L. H. HALLOCK, D. D., MINNEAPOLIS 


Four years ago in conference with one of 
my astute lawyers we devised a system of be- 
nevolence for Plymouth Church which is suf- 
ficiently comprehensive and successful to de- 
serve wider adoption. Here and there in a 
personal way we have introduced it to other 
churches who have also worked it success- 
fully; and now believe the publication of the 
scheme will beuseful. It has solved our prob- 
lem, and made benevolence one of the smooth- 
est and easiest departments of our church life. 

We previously had ample experience with 
other systems, including the periodic appeal, 
personal solicitation, the Harris pledge-card 
system and various combinations, but all failed 
to satisfy every kind of giver until we struck 
this. This is adapted to weekly givers in 
sums from one cent up; to those who prefer 
to draw their check quarterly or in single pay- 
ment; to those who choose to give all to one 
object, or in any different proportion than the 
schedule calls for; and to those who choose 
to give to any object outside the budget. 

Results: The sums vary from one cent to 
$300, and no one bolts the system; the aggre- 
gate is more than double what was formerly 
received through the pledge-card system; 
** Benevolent Sunday” is inspirational, a day 
of somewhat jubilant success, the special work 
occupying about twenty minutes, relieving the 
pastor of anxiety and solicitors and solicited 
of endless trouble. 
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These essentials to the successful working 
of the “‘ Plymouth Plan” must be observed: 

The amounts to be raised for each object 
should be carefully adjusted and definitely 
stated. To leave these indefinite as “‘a per- 
centage of whatever is raised,” is to vitiate 
the system. 

Have it distinctly understood that when this 
amount is raised no other solicitation shall be 
allowed in the church during the year—great 
emergencies only excepted; and stick to it. 

Mail the blanks with explanatory note to 
each possible giver before the eventful day, 
the schedule having been previously adopted 
by vote of the church. 

On Benevolent Sunday, the pastor should’ 
preach a tactful and forceful inspirational 
sermon on some phase of the divine art of giv- 
ing. Appoint a scribe; send the deacons 
down the aisles with blank pledges and pen- 
cils for all; let them gather the pledges as fast 


‘as ready and bring them to the pastor, who 


reads the figures (without names), while the 
scribe keeps the record. As enthusiasm kin- 
dies, pledges multiply and grow large, until, 
with a few pleasant remarks interspersed, all 
are in, the footing is announced, and the Doxol- 
ogy crowns a day which has been delightful, 
educational and even contagious in its benefi- 
cent influence. 

After four happy years we cordially com- 
mend the “‘ Plymouth Plan’’ to our brethren 
as elastic, congregational, successful. Here 
is our schedule for 1904: 


FOR BENEVOLENCE AND CONTINGENT EXPENSES 


Christian Work in Our City, $2,800 
MISSIONARY WORK IN OUR COUNTRY 
Congregations; . ome Missions in Minnesota, 900 
oleae $150 special for — in the North.) 
Congregational g ogy Building, 400 
ae $300 for Minneapolis Union.) 
Congres “ational Education Society. 200 
rleton oe, College aud Wind un’ institute.) 
cong'' 8 ool & Publishing Society, 150 
American  iiccionary Aasoretiee. 400 
Rowing Society, to furnish Missionary Boxee i30 
w ety, to furn ssionary Boxes, 
Ministerial Rellef, 100 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY WORK 
American Board, 1,200 
Wary B80, 7 Board, including One Worker’s Sal- <00 
Woinan’ 8 Board, part of Another’s Salary, 100 
CONTINGENT hogy 4 roa postage, flow- 
ers, conference due ot of: assistau ts sal- 
ary, Bibles for children ot other expenses, 520 
TOTAL required in 1904, $8,000 


If the sum falls short, some modification of the 
schedule may be needful. Pledges may be modi- 
fied or canceled at your option. 

On No. 3 name any objects which you wish to aid 
beyond the schedule and your gifts will be paid as 
specified. All pledges confidential. 

No. 1 

For the above objects I will give 
Sunday of the year 1904. 

(Envelopes will be furnished to those who use this 

pledge.) 
No. 2 


I will give $............ for the above objects, ina 
single sum payable ...........- , (or) in quarterly 
(or) monthly payments. 


No. 3 


eee nese neee 


ADDITIONAL OR SPECIAL PLEDGE 


I will give $.... to ........ in 1904 payable ....... 
Bnd G.... 60 ...00.0- in 1904 payable ....... 


(Each stub has blank lines for name and address.) 





Next on the program of special Sundays is 
the first in March—the 6th—when with much 
ceremony and enthusiasm the British and 
Foreign Bible Society plans to celebrate its 
100th anniversary.' Christian England will 
make it a day of solemn rejoicing. The Eng- 
lish papers announce @ remarkable unanimity 
among churches of all denominations-in pre- 
paring for the occasion. The king and queen, 
the Lord Mayor and the Corporation of Lon- 
don will be present at St. Pauls, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury will preach the sermon. 
The parent society invites all Christian na- 
tions to join in the jubilee, and the response 
is hearty from the colonies of England and 
fronr Sweden and Denmark, while in this 
country there will doubtless be a proper mark- 
ing of the day. It is certainly a fitting time to 
exalt thé Bible and to call attention to the great 
debt which the civilized world owes to it. —- 
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This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of pvilosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


9. Can a healthy spiritual life be expected 
in a church, a large portion of whose running 
expenses are paid from the proceeds of weekly 


ee 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King 


hate it so,’”’ as one of my pupils once argued. 
(6) The man who is sincerely desirous to do 
the will of God and who takes the pains 
that Christian fidelity requires to weigh the 
evidence with open mind will not be likely to 
be allowed to make any fatal mistake. (7) There 
is no rule that it is possible to give that can 
relieve us from care and pains in decision; but 
the completer the identity of will with Christ, 
the more certainly will there be such sensitive- 


card parties? Is this method of 
raising money for church pur- 
poses commendable or safe ?— 
8. F. F. 

I should answer both questions 
with a decisive “‘no.’’ No method 
that seeks to obviate simple, 
plain, straight-forward giving to 
the kingdom of God, as involving 
all the greatest values of human 
life, is either safe or commend- 
able. It is a poor manifestation 
of unselfish giving that must be 
coaxed forth by selfish gratifica- 
tion. The true test of every 
agency in the church is finally, 
whether it is likely to prove actu- 
ally helpful in enabling the mem- 
bership of the church more com- 
pletely to live the life of love. 
From this point of view certain 
social agencies are justified by 
their incidental value; but they 
lose that value at once, if they 
really root in selfishness. 


10. I have sometimes prayed 
for guidance on practical mat- 
ters, and following what I thought 
to be the divine leadership I 
have afterward realized that my 
course was a mistake—one in- 
volving me in disastrous conse- 
quences. How, then, isa man to 
know, when he prays earnestly 
and seemingly gets an answer, 
that it is God’s voice instead of 
the desires of his own heart, which 
he has confused with the divine 
leading?—a. c. 

Several suggestions are possi- 
ble: (1) The fact that aman must 
retreat from a position previously 
taken is not certain evidence that 
his original course was for the 
time a mistake. Just that ex- 
perience may have been needed 
for his later best good. (2) Some- 
times one is tempted to take cer- 
tain peculiar impressions as a 
direct and immediate answer to 
prayer. These are quite likely 
to be misleading. Some of the 
most fatal features of the Great 
Awakening were connected with 


Credo 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


I look upon the lovely world, 

With blushing clouds about it furled, 
With veils the winds and waters weave, 
And murmur through the afterglow, 

Or when the dawn steals soft and slow— 
Lord, I believe—Lord, I believe! 


When the slant sunshine, like a smile 
Filts with dull gold the forest aisle, 
When at the tender touch of eve 

An airy dream of purple light 
Hovers upon the mountain height— 
Lord, I believe—Lord, I believe! 


When, with the night-fall’s mysteries, 
Sudden shine out the. Pleiades, 

While th’ autumn gale begins to grieve, 
Like lampads poised before the race, 
Each in his ancient ordered place— 
Lord, I believe—Lord, I believe! 


When the great North sweeps down, and vast \ 


The squadrons of the struggling blast 
Their mighty sighs and shudders heave, 
And swift a lance of April light 

Puts all the snows and storms to flight— 
Lord, I believe—Lord, I believe! 


When in the little child’s dear eyes, 
The wondering light, and love arise, 

As though a spirit heaven should leave, 
And when within the joyous heart 
Trembles the sense how near thou art— 
Lord, I believe—Lord, I believe! 


Whenever life comes full to flower, 
Whenever beauty, love and power 
Their daily miracles achieve, 
Whenever I divine the Soul 

That fills and animates the whole— 


this following of special impres- 
sions; and Jonathan Edwards 
took a strong stand from the be- ‘WH 
ginning against looking for guid- SS} 
ance of that kind. (3) Prayer is 

doubtless not intended to encour- 

age indolenve, or to excuse us from a care- 
ful use of our faculties in the weighing of 
evidence. For our moral life, no less than 
for our intellectual life, we need training 
in discrimination; and prayer does not ex- 
cuse us from such discrimination. God leads 
us through evidence and through the best 
use of our faculties, not without them. (4) 
Of course, in decisions where our own in- 
terests are specially involved we do need to be 
careful that we do not find our duty simply 
in the line of our wishes. (5) But, on the other 
hand, we need also to bear in mind that a 
thing is not necessarily “‘ our duty because we 


Lord, I believe—Lord, I believe! 


ness to the moral implications of an action, as 
will best give guidance. 


11. Should a Christian try to realize dis- 
tinctinely the presence of the Holy Spirit, in 
distinction from his communion with the un- 
seen Christ ?—B. H. 


I think not. I hardly think that a norma) 
Christian experience would bear witness to : 
consciousness of one relation to the Father, 
another relation to Christ, and a third rela- 
tion to the Holy Spirit. And if we may rely 
upon the representation given in John 14, it 
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would appear that Christ himself was quite 
indifferent to such a distinction; as he speaks 
indifferently of sending the Comforter, of his 
Father’s coming, of his own coming, or of the 
coming of himself and the Father, and seems 
to intend to identify in the minds of the disci- 
ples his own return with the coming of the 
Spirit. It is the peculiar work of the Spirit to 
bear witness of Christ, and of Christ as the 
supreme manifestation of the Father. 


12. How shall I keep my mind 
from wandering when I am on 
my knees in prayer ?—R. L. 
AR) Praying audibly is often a real 
ae help. It is more important, I 
: think, to let thoughtful Scripture 

N reading precede prayer, and so 
MN tend to indicate definite petitions 
AR and a clear line of thought, which 
f of itself tends to keep the mind 
y from wandering. It is worth 
} much, also, to make clear to one’s 
ae self before beginning, the signifi- 
: cance of real approach to God, 
‘\ . and to speak as in his presence, 
© But the wandering mind needs, 
1 3 perhaps, most of all simple deter- 
f mination to make every part of 
y the prayer, whether short or 
y long, real—an actual expression 
a of present thought and present. 
aspiration. 


4 13. Ought I te remain in a 
y church which seems to be run by 
a worldly men?—oc. D. 


aN A categorical answer is prob- 
@ ably not possible here. It is not 
4 difficult to conceive circumstances 
y in which the management of the 
4 church is so hopelessly in the 
an hands of unspiritual men as to 
» hardly justify one who desires 
a really spiritual life, in remain- 
Y ing. On the other hand, it is. 
the unspiritual church which 
needs most of all that members. 
having and desiring a true spirit- 
 _iual life should remain; and it is 
y only through such a spiritual 
% membership that a change can 
\ be brought about. Prayer and 
aN consecration and a spirit that is 
fj at once humble, wise and per- 
sistent, may accomplish much 
V even in sucha church. And one 
, should not readily give over the 
a responsibility involved in his 
y% present membership simply to 
aN seek a more congenial fold. 


14. Is it possible to reconcile 
48 the class of passages in Paul’s 
AN writings referring to salvation 
a by the blood of Christ with the 

\ modern theory of salvation by 
aN character?—H. B. B. 


The answer would depend, nat- 


> <a) 
b 


=> <a) 


> > 
> —s) 


> 


wh iy urally, upon the interpretation 


given to each clause of the ques- 

tion. But in general, having 
reference to the spirit of both points of view, 
I think the question may be answered with a 
clear ‘‘ yes.’”” For Paul assumes for those whom 
he thinks of as saved by Christ, identity of 
spirit with Christ; and the modern theory, 
on the other hand, if it intends to be really 
true to the facts, cannot ignore God’s part in 
that great revolution of the man that we call 
salvation. 





He that loves God’s abode, and te combine 
With saints on earth, shall one day with them 
shine. 
—George Herbert. 





A Great Commander, 
Statesman, Educator and 
Christian 
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Samuel Chapman Armstrong 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin, Literary Editor of The Congregationalist 


Doing’ what can’t be done is the glory of living. 


We must keep at it forever. 


The world moves ahove and below. 
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His Personality and Work 
as Depicted in His Daugh- 
ter’s Memoir Just Pub- 





What are Christians put into the world for but to do the impossible in the strength of God ?—S. C. ARMSTRONG. 





This is a noble biography* of one of 
the greatest of Americans. The reader 
must not allow himself to be deceived 
by the reserve and severe self-limitation 
which the biographer has imposed upon 
herself; it is all of a piece with the char- 
acter of the father whose life record she 














Armstrong tm youth 


is tracing and with his expressed wishes, 
which literally obeyed would have de- 
prived us of a biography. The result en- 
tirely justifies the daughter in disregard- 
ing the letter of her father’s wish in 
order to extend the influence of so 
marked and helpful a life. 

To most of our readers General Arm- 
strong is known at least as the founder 
of Hampton Institute, a school in which 
Negroes and Indians are trained for 
useful citizenship; in which, and in 
begging for which, he spent most of 
his life. Many have met or heard 
him, or they have followed the work 
of the school and realized something 
of what it meant to the Negro. This 
modest biography presents him to us 
in a larger perspective as one of the 
greatest of our Christian statesmen. 
He stands out in the history of an 
anxious and eventful time not only 
as the benefactor of the Negro and 
the Indian, but as the far-seeing 
leader through a maze of bitter preju- 
dices and sectional misunderstand- 
ings of the whole nation. South 
and North we owe him a debt of 
gratitude which the time to come 
will recognize in its review of our 
own times. He saw the need and 
showed the way. If there is any 
hope of a Christian settlement of one 
of the most difficult of our social 
questions that great result will owe ~ 





Edith 
Doubleday, 


*Samuel Chapman Armstrong, by 
Armstrong Talbot. pp. 301. 
Page & Co. 
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most to him and to those whom he 
trained and trusted. 

The consecration of this great life goes 
back one generation, to the founding of 
the mission in Hawaii by the American 
Board. Richard Armstrong was Irish of 
the Scotch immigration, the son of a Penn- 
sylvania farmer, Clarissa Chapman was of 
the Massachusetts highlands. The father 
became one of the advisers of the Ha- 
waiian kings and the pastor of a great 
church of natives. This early contact 
with an undeveloped race was of the 
greatest value to General Armstrong in 
his work among the undeveloped races 
which make the constituency of Hampton. 
From childhood he had seen the lovable 
and the weak points of the Hawaiians, 
and knew how to deal with them. 

He had every advantage of education, 
congenial companionship of his own class 
and the outdoor work and play which 
made him strong. In the school where 
he prepared for college he had also the 
experience of teaching. And, in spite of 
the Puritan atmosphere of his father’s 
house the geniality of the island climate 
and native life was in his blood, so that 
his first impressions of Williams College 
and New England life were of cold airs 
and formal manners. ‘‘ He never forgot,”’ 
writes his daughter, ‘‘the fun of being a 
boy—never, if fact, quite got over being 
a boy.’”’ Next to his consecration and 
persistence, this trait of boyishness is 
perhaps the most striking one which the 
reader discovers in the pages of this 
biography. 

In college the personal influenc: of 
Mark Hopkins was the formative intel- 


lectual and spiritual power which shaped 
his character. Then came the outbreak 
of the war for the Union in which at first 
he regarded himself as an outsider—a 
Hawaiian rather than an American. In 
this attitude of mind we have an intima- 
tion of the intellectual detachment which 
was one of the elements in his clear and 
wide views of the questions at issue and 
the method of theirsolution. The attrac- 
tion of the Union Army was for him a 
moral attraction, the war a war for free- 
dom and he turned naturally to the com- 
mand of Negro troops. He was a model 
officer, illustrating in his enlistment, drill 
and care of troops, both white and black, 
his own saying: ‘‘ My capacities are of an 
executive nature, and I shall seek some 
chance of usefulness where I can use my 
talents to the most advantage and for 
the cause of humanity.’’ He did good 
service in the camp and battlefield, re- 
fused a commission in the regular army 
and was mustered out as a brevet briga- 
dier general of volunteers at the age of 
twenty-seven. 

His desire for service to humanity in- 
volved no sense of a call to the ministry. 
His interest in the Negroes led him nat- 
urally into the work of the Freedman’s 
Bureau. On the peninsula of Virginia, 
where had long been the base of supplies 
of the Union Army, a great body of Ne- 
groes had gathered and presented a diffi- 
cult question of control and support. 
General Armstrong was sent as agent of 
the bureau in control of the work for ten 
counties and as superintendent of educa- 
tion with a still larger field. His head- 
quarters were at Hampton, and there his 
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life work shaped itself. His first task 
was to scatter the stranded multitudes, 
his second to school these waifs and 
strays, to bring to efficiency the mission- 
ary and philanthropic efforts which had 
been already begun, to lay broad and deep 
foundations for the upbuilding of Negro 
education for the whole South. 

We are only now in a position to re- 
alize the real difficulties 
which stood in the way of 
the work. Then, as now, 
the North was weary of the 
Negro question, but then, as 
not now, was determined 
that the freed slaves should 
have their rights under the 
constitutional amendments 
which formulated the re- 
sults of thewar. The South 
was bitterly opposed to 
regarding the Negro as 
capable of improvement. 
There were Northern phi- 
lanthropists who, with the 
best intentions, were deter- 
mined to make education for 
the backward race the exact 
equivalent of college educa- 
tion in the North. There 
were inherent racial weak- 
nesses and difficulties of 
heredity for more than two 
centuries in slavery and 
countless generations of 
tropical savagery. Finan- 
cial help must be secured 
from the North, yet so pro- 
cured as to leave the school 
of which Armstrong 
dreamed ‘ ree to do the work 
which he had planned for it. 

Between the forced re- 
pression of the Southern 
view and the artificial over- 
stimulus of Northern the- 
ories, he saw that the ed- 
ucational problem must be 
worked out on lines of in- 
dustrial training. Yet even 
here he had to face a prej- 
udice, for education which 
combined the self-support 
of manual labor with the 
intellectual training which 
fits for life had to a great 
extent failed and conspic- 
uously failed in the North. If white 
young men and women did not succeed 
in combining manual work with intellect- 
ual advancement, how much less could 
the undeveloped and recently servile 
race ? 

General Armstrong saw that their hab- 
its of work were the best asset and door 
of hope for the Negro people, their one 
avenue to the self-respect without which 
no race can succeed. He saw that the 
work of the nation for the Negro was not 
ended with freedom and the ballot, but 
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only just begun. So he said of the dis- 
banding of the Abolition Society on the 
ground that nothing remained for it to 
do: ‘‘It failed to see that everything re- 
mained. Their work was just beginning 
when slavery was abolished.”” Through 
all this maze of differing opinion, preju- 
dice and practical confusion of circum- 
stances Armstrong saw the one clear path 


of industrial training under conditions of 
social and religious oversight by picked 
workers of the superior race. 

We cannot follow the story of growth 
with its toilsome journeys to make friends 
and to raise current expenses as well as 
anendosment. Armstrong wore himself 
out in the service, but wore himself out 
joyfully, seeing that victory was within 
reach at no less price. This cheerful, 
buoyant spirit of the man makes one of 
the charms of these pages. It heightens 


our growing feeling that here was a great 


General Armstrong in his later years 
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consecration, a man who lived cheerfully 
because he walked with God. ‘Prayer 
was his meat and drink; he spent a tenth 
of his busiest days at prayer,’’ we read. 
And he himself wrote in private memo- 
randa found after his death: ‘‘ Prayer is 
the greatest thing in the world. It keeps 
us near to God. My own prayer has been 
most weak, wavering, inconsistent, yet it 
has been the best thing I 
have ever done.” And 
again: ‘‘ Few men have had 
the chance that I have had. 
I never gave up or sacrificed 
anything in my life—have 
been, seemingly, guided in 
everything.”’ 

Soldier, organizer, states- 
man, leader of three races in 
the reconciliation and social 
peace which our children 
may see, and of which the 
best of us must dream, here 
was one of the greatest 
men of the ended century. 
The story is told with great 
simplicity—it suggests more 
than it reveals. 


Sentences from 
Armstrong 


The work is splendid, and if 
God leads me as he has done, I 
shall have nothing to fear—all 
will be well.— Letter to his 
mother. 


The North generally thinks 
that the great thing is to free 
the Negro from his former own- 
ers; the real thing is to save him 
from himself. 


If I succeed it will be because 
of carefully selecting a thing to 
do and the doing of it. Few 
men comprehend the deep phi- 
losophy of the one man power. 

There is a certain spirit of 
conquest in this work that I 
like. We have lots of strong 
places to take and we have the 
force to do it. To be bold and 
honest and work the darkey 
into shape and keep the white 
man in good humor is not very 
easy, but it can be done. 


A social influence over them 
is all important, I think. What- 
ever you do, get hold of their amusements ; 
supply something that will delight them. 


The stake of my destiny is planted here, and 
I have never regretted it; this is part of the 
war on a higher plane and with spiritual 
weapons; it will not soon end and success is 
yet to be won. I cannot understand the pre- 
vailing views of the war among pious and in- 
telligent Americans. It is simply barbaric— 
to whip the South and go home rejoicing ; to 
build monuments of victory, leaving one-third 
of their countrymen in the depths of distress. 
The case is chiefly moral and the duty sits 
very lightly on the general conseience. 








Hampton Institute from Hampton Roads 
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During the hours of this spiritual 
struggle on Olivet midnight had come 
in the Bethany home. In the hush of 
its approach the sisters had been finding 
that way through lonely watching under 
the shadow of overhanging sorrow which 
women have had to learn since the world 
of men began. Different in temperament 
and impulse, they had ministered each to 
the other, and the crucible of sorrow had 
found their love the same and melted it 
into one. Martha had replenished the 
shallow lamp more than once; Mary had 
singled out line after line from the old 
parchment and held them up to the light 
of her spirit’s flame until both saw all. 
At length Mary’s weary head was in- 
folded on Martha’s breast; and so the 
night wore away while their hearts com- 
muned in tender words or more tender 
silence. So they kept watch together. 

It was far toward the time when the 
gray of dawn would appear that they heard 
a sound as of one approaching their 
house. They were startled. Till now 
they had forgotten the exposure of the 
open door. “It is our brother,” said 
Martha soothingly as she saw a form in 
the path. ‘And he brings no one with 
him,’’ was Mary’s answer, without open- 
ing her eyes or lifting her head from her 
sister’s arms. 

Worn and pale, with the marks of dust 
and perspiration on his face, the brother 
stopped in the light of the door. The 
sight of his sisters, motionless in their 
loving embrace and speechless as if under- 
standing all and needing not to question 
him, deepened the aching at his heart. 
Entering he bent over them in silence. 
He laid a trembling hand on Mary’s hair 
and stroked it softly. With eyes still 
closed, and her voice muffled in her 
sister’s embrace she was trying to speak. 
But these were the only words uttered: 

‘* As a lamb that is led to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb! ’”’ 

The brother’s thought finished the 
prophet’s sentence and so in deep per- 
plexity he did not open his mouth to 
speak. 

Presently Martha raised herself with- 
out a word and left the room. When she 
returned it was with a towel and a basin 
of water, and a tray of dates and bread 
with a cup of wine. This simple act of 
ministry to their exhausted brother, in- 
stinctive and akin to common life, made 
it possible for them to talk of what had 
been seen in the journey over the hill. 
O, little acts of love that fill the common 
day, how you make home for us and 
nurse our spirits till they master life and 
reach their heaven! 

So it was that Lazarus told them this 
narrative and relaxed the tension of word- 
less grief. For this is ever the way of 
love with sorrow. 

“‘It was in the garden near the cross- 
ing of the Kedron that I found him. I 
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had lingered long where the road turns 
down the western slope; for the city 
seemed so vast, so mighty, and I, alas, I 
knew not how to baffle its blind hate of 
him. 

‘* Near the beginning of the third watch, 
seeing the Kedron gate open and a band 
of men with torches passing out, I has- 
tened dowa the road resolved to go within 
the walls and find him if I could. 

** At the bridge over the Kedron I saw 
& man pausing at the roadside. He hada 
linen cloth thrown about him and seemed 
to have come forth in haste and to be 
following I knew not what. 

‘*Friend, didst thou see a band with 
torches pass this way ?”’ I asked. 

‘As he turned I saw it was none other 
than Mark, to whose house I thought of 
going. ‘Lazarus, are you indeed here?’ 
he exclaimed ina whisper. ‘Ah, brother, 
what a night is this for us who love him!’ 
With eager haste I asked: ‘Have you 
seen him, brother? Whereis he?’ ‘He 
is in yonder garden, I fear; and the band 
with torches has just passed therein, and 
Judas is at their head!’ Then we two 
hurried into the garden. 

‘‘We lingered under an old olive tree; 
for the men with their torches were hud- 
dled together a little way within the in- 
closure, and some were laughing under 
their breath as Judas puckered his face 
and made as though he would kiss a tall 
man of the band and gestured as if to say, 
‘ So ! 999 

As her brother thus spoke Mary closed 
her listening eyes, buried her face in her 
hands and shuddered. 

“While we waited Mark told me in 
whispers how the night had been spent at 
his mother’s house. He and the twelve 
were alone in the upper room, Mark said, 
only Judas passed down the stair early. 
He said there was a deep quiet in the 
room a long time with only one voice 
sounding. During this stillness he fell 
asleep. Once he was aroused by the sound 
of a hymn, he thought, but it seemed so 
broken and subdued as he remembered it 
that it may have been only adream. At 
length he was awakened suddenly by the 
sound of many feet on the stairs. He 
hurried out with a sheet wrapped about 
him, and saw a band of men with swords 
and torches at the foot of the stairway; 
but he found the upper chamber empty 
and dark. ‘And I have followed them 
here,’ Mark said, starting up as the band 
began to move on into the garden.” 

Lazarus paused. 

‘‘But did you see him, good Lazarus? 
We would know all,”” Martha exclaimed. 

“‘Yes, sister, I saw him and—he saw 
me!” He quickly checked the emotion 
that welled up as the last words were ut- 
tered. 

A smile broke itn Mary’s eyes, unspeak- 
ably loving, but it faded ere it touched 
her lips. 

Martha found voice to say: “If he saw 
thee—there—then, he would understand, 
he would think of our home; that would 
give a touch of comfort!” 


‘*He would be reminded of a better 
home,’’ Lazarus reflected, ‘‘and of the 
deeper interest of hearts that keep watch 
for him there.” But he said naught of 
this. 

‘** As we followed the band, keeping in 
the dark and a little to one side, we 
suddenly came upon several men asleep 
under the trees. Fearing an outcry we 
fell back; the men with torches passed 
on. 

“Then out of a dark recess we saw a 
tall form approach the sleepers. Bend- 
ing over them a few words were spoken. 
It was something about keeping watch 
with him, but I could not hear all he 
said, so low was the voice, so mellow and 
even its tones. But at once I knew that 
it was he, and that he was talking to 
friends. 

‘*I was about to go near and speak with 
him. O, the longing that.seized me for 
a touch of his hand! But it could not be. 
The band had turned about and was com- 
ing toward him rapidly. The flare of the 
torches was beginning to play upon his 
garments; soon his figure stood sharply 
outlined in the dark. 

“Sisters, I have seen his face sweet 
with peace as he watched the light run 
up the sky and tint the clouds when the 
sun had set; but never, on earth, have I 
seen repose like that on his countenance 
as he stood facing the glare of those 
torches. His hands were still, his tall 
form at ease, his eyes pensive and gentle 
as a nursing mother’s. 

‘*When they had come near and stopped 
he waited in silence. The suspense was 
almost more than I could bear; but he 
was standing in complete repose in the 
full blaze of the upraised torches! 

“At length, slowly from the band a 
man moved forth; he crossed the lighted 
space between the men and the Master; 
he paused an instant, then, at a sup- 
pressed murmur amid the band, raised 
himself on tiptoe and kissed him! 

‘‘He did not lower his head to receive 
it; his body was motionless; his eyes 
were lifted, not lowered. The stillness 
was so intense that all heard the sound 
of the coarse lips. 

“It was Judas, the man who found 
fault with Mary last Sabbath evening.” 

Martha put her arm around her sister, 
but did not so much as shift her gaze 
from their brother’s face. 

Lazarus lowered his voice almost to a 
whisper as he went on: “In the hush 
that followed our friend spoke. ‘Com- 
panion, that for which thou art come!’ 
he said. His voice was like the sound of 
a deep harp-string softly touched. 

** Presently he moved a few steps toward 
the band, leaving Judas at his back, and 
stood in silence. Then he said: ‘Whom 
seek ye?’ 

** A voice from the midst of the torches 
answered: ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ And 
without a tremor or a motion he replied : 
‘Iam he.’ 

‘There was such majesty in his pres- 
ence that they seemed to quail and fall 
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back before him. But it was only for a 
moment. I can hardly tell what fol- 
lowed. Suddenly confusion broke. They 
were closing around him. I found my- 
self in the midst of the tumult, so near 
him that I touched his hand. Serenely 
he turned and looked in my face. Alight 
broke over his countenance as though a 
smile or a word to me were coming. O 
that I might have had that word! But 
at that moment they seized the hand that 
I had touched, drew it down and bound 
him. He bowed his head and stood 
speechless and submissive. 

**As the night wind fanned his hair, I 
caught the fragrance of pure spikenard, 
rare and sweet, mingling with the smell 
of the torches. Mary, I think it was the 
fragrance of your alabaster still lingering 
on his head. 

‘*Then they led him away—alone,”’ 

Silence fell on the bowed heads. Un- 
noticed Martha’s lamp smoldered till its 
flame flickered out. 


It was morning on the hills that are 
round about Jerusalem; morning, too, 
in her narrow, crowded streets; morning 
where lone sentries paced her far-lying 
walls, and morning full and radiant on 
the glittering uplift of her temple. 

Along the roads leading to the city’s 
main gates the Roman guards on the 
walls beheld long lines of people coming 
in. They marveled and swore sullenly 
by pagan names; for little did they know 
of the ancestral joy of that pilgrim song: 
Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem. 


Toward nine o’clock the stream of 
people coming by the north road was 
checked. There was an execution on 
hand; by the Roman method, that is on 
a@ cross, and at the usual place. That 
was all. 

But an unusual number of people were 
surging out through the gate that morn- 
ing, and they moved with such slowness 
that the guards watching along the wall 
wondered why it was allowed. Little did 
they dream of the weight that bore down 
the doomed man’s steps! 

So it was that the two streams of peo- 
ple presently swelled to a human sea 
around the place called ‘‘The Skull.” 
But the guards on the walls saw the 
spears and helmets of the Roman soldiery 
in the throng, and so looked on only ooca- 
sionally as a pastime. 

At length a sudden clamor of voices as 
in raillery drew their gaze along the whole 
line of the wall. 

“* By all the gods of Olympus, there are 
three of them,” said one and another 
gruffly, as three crosses were raised to 
view alittle above the throng. Then they 
took up their beat heedlessly, watching 
the crowd ebb and flow, while the hours 
wore on. 

Q, nameless men, imperial Cwsar’s 
guards, pacing the walls of a detested 
city in. a distant province! Could you 
but know it, there before your eyes in the 
morning light is the scene that shall draw 
the gaze and gently master the heart of 
the ages, when Jerusalem‘and Rome are 
buried in the dust! 

The glare of midday was now stream- 
ing from all the fleckless Judean sky. 
While the throngs surged in and out 
the gate and round about the spot of the 
execution, there were some who stood 
and watched in silence; some, too, who 
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pressed nearer to the suffering men when 
an opportunity was found and fixed their 
eyes on the central cross. Among these 
was & man supporting two women. 

They gave little heed to the unpitying 
jests of the crowd; they seemed not to 
hear the hoarse cries of men who moved 
among the people zealously, men clad in 
robes with broad bands and borders. 
But not a word from the cross before 
which they stood escaped them; and not 
&@ groan, 

Indeed, the sensitiveness of the little 
group seemed greatest when the low 
sounds of suffering ceased for a time. 
Once, in such a case, they learned that 
the hushing of his moans was because 
he was trying to talk with one of a group 
of women standing near his cross. 

“He called her mother; I know no 
more!”’’ was the answer a soldier gave 
Lazarus as he strode by. 

Suddenly the soldier turned ; he frowned 
darkly as he stood staring back at the 
crosses. One of the men on a side cross 
was uttering a cry of bitter mockery; the 
other was calling out something in re- 
buke. The muscles of the soldier’s face 
showed that his teeth were clenched; 
he quickly riveted his gaze on the central 
cross. His frown vanished as he saw 
that the sufferer’s eyes were resting 
lingeringly on the upturned face of her 
to whom he had spoken. 

‘His was not the only heart touched by 
that sight. In the moment’s hush that 
fell on the scene, words from one of the 
side crosses were heard; they seemed to 
be spoken reverently. 

Then a response was heard. A voice of 
wondrous sweetness was sounding over 
the heads of the by-standers: 

“This day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.” 

A shout of derision went up from the 
men clad in the robes with broad borders. 
But the people for the most part did not 
join them. The soldier ground his teeth 
together and stood motionless and silent. 

The heart of Lazarus leaped in his 
breast. ‘‘Paradise! Thou too art think- 
ing of Paradise amid this Babel pain! 
And I alone of all this throng know the 
bliss that comes when eyes are closed to 
the things of earth.’? But not a word 
escaped his lips. He only put his arms 
more firmly about his sisters and moved 
@ little nearer the cross. 

At length in a voice raised by great 
effort above the muffling of agony, their 
friend uttered a cry. 

“T thirst!" were the words he suc- 
ceeded in forming. 

Martha started up, but Lazarus tight- 
ened his arm about her. 

“Never again, sweet ministries for him 
in our Bethany home!’’ she murmured. 

Through all that followed they stood 
transfixed. A great darkness settled on 
their spirits. At last they saw his head 
fall forward, and hang—heavily—un- 
moved. 

Stillness spread through the crowd. 

It was Mary who broke the hush of 
their little group. ‘‘He hath poured out 
his soul unto death,’’ she whispered. 

How long they lingered they did not 
realize. But at last Lazarus felt the chill 
of the sunless air of night. Without a 
word he turned away and slowly led his 
sisters out to Bethany. 

Their love-watch was over. 
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President Eliot Facing Labor 
Leaders 


Faneuil Hall, Boston, has seen many gath- 
erings which have seemed more important 
and historic years afterward than they did at 
the time. Eloquence and bravery have re- 
peatedly been manifested there by historic 
figures contending for liberty. It will be seen 
years hence if not now, we think, that in 
some respects the meeting held there last Sun- 
day afternoon at which President. Eliot of 
Harvard University addressed the Central 
Labor Union of Boston by invitation was an 
historic gathering. It may or may not be true 
that the individualism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is to give way to socialism in the twenti- 
eth century. In either case it will always be 
deemed of much importance that in the early 
days of this century an out-and-out individual- 
ist—temperamentally, intellectually, conscien- 
tiously so inclined—set forth, face to face with 
labor organized to create monopoly, the faith 
that was in him, with a serénity, a courage, a 
candor and a power of statement which pro- 
foundly impressed those who heard him, win- 
ning their admiration for his courtesy and 
plain speech, and exemplifying splendidly the 
most difficult and possibly the highest form of 
eloquence, namely courteous yet incisive dis- 
putation. 

One who was privileged to study the audi- 
ence of 2,000 trade unionists and to hear the 
arguments and the replies to questions of 
President Eliot, which lasted two hours, will 
ever count it a red-letter day. For it all re- 
flected so much credit on the innate chivalry, 
sense of fair play, and intelligence of the 
American workingman, as well as demonstrat- 
ing unanswerably the wealth of intellectual 
resource and moral character which a life and 
career like President Eliot’s give to one who 
would teach his fellowmen. 

Opinions absolutely divergent from those 
held by trades-unionism were set forth by 
Harvard’s president with unmitigated candor, 
without any temporary or permanent signs of 
resentment by his hearers. Questions irrele- 
vant or too personal, such as, “‘ If you werea 
wage earner would you be a trades-unionist,” 
were declared out of order by the autocratic 
presiding officer, whose English was some- 
what defective, but whose horse sense—he is 
a horse shoer—and will-power were admirable. 
On the other hand, no rights of aguest shielded 
President Eliot from interrogatories as. to his 
opinion of trades-unionism as such, his alleged 
(and admitted) admiration for the “ scab” as a 
hero, and his condemnation (reiterated) of 
the unfairness and unAmericanism of the 
trades-union poliey which limits apprentice- 
ship, which orders uniform payment for un- 
uniform labor, and which forbids that mobility 
of passage from stratum to stratum of society 
which hitherto has been the essence of Ameri- 
can democracy. It was thrust for thrust, but 
all most courteously. The language on ene 
side often was involved and the thinking 
mixed. On the other, never anything else but 
pungent, explicit, matchless, and yet withal 
lacking absolately in any implication of superi- 
ority or any air of condescension. 

The first revealing talk I ever heard Presi- 
dent Eliot give on the heart side of his nature 
also was to a group of American working men 
in Cambridge at the Old Prospect Union, in 
which he set forth his reasons for thinking 
the American public will endure. Last Sun- 
day’s talk revealed him most clearly as a man 
of mind and will, who when surrounded with 
opponents has command of self and of argu- 
ment,.and can give forth at short notiee loaded 
ammunition. 

The individualist who believes in old-fash- 
ioned American ideals will find the speech of 
President Eliot (Boston Herald or Globe, 
and Springfield Republican Feb. 8) and his 
replies to questioners an arsena!; the believer 
in socialism (modifiei or radical) will know it 
as a battery with which to reckon. G. P.. mM. 
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“* What! milkman not come?” 





Selfish Dick 


I bought a ten-cent Valentine; 

You can’t find many such— 

It’s three times prettier than those 

That cost three times as much; 

The very handsomest of things; 

A picture of a boy with wings, 

Who holds, all drawn, a silver bow; 

One breath, and whiz the arrow’ll go! 

It is so nice there’s no one who 

Seems good enough to send it to; 

I’ll put it up above my shelf, 

And keep my Valentine myself! 
—Marian Douglas, in Days We Remember. 


Lincoln and the Children 
BY Cc, A. PARKER 


At a great gathering in the White 
House many years ago—a gathering bril- 
liant with the uniforms of diplomats and 
officers—a little girl, the daughter of 
C. A. Dana, sat in a corner looking on 
with childish eagerness. 

When the show was finished Mr. Dana 
said to Mr. Lincoln, who was then Presi- 
dent, ‘‘I have a little girl here who wants 
to shake hands with you,’’ whereupon 
Mr. Lincoln took her in his arms, talked 
to her and kissed her. 

“‘That,’? says Mr. Dana, ‘‘was the 
nature of the man.”’ 

Many stories are still told showing this 
side of Abraham Lincoln and the place 
which children held in his great, warm 
heart. 

First there were his own four boys, one 
of whom was taken from him by death 
while the family lived at Springfield. Of 
them Lincoln said: ‘It is my pleasure 
that my children are free and happy and 
unrestrained by parental tyranny. Love 
is the only chain whereby to bind a child 
to its parents!’’ And surely a father 
never lived who showed less parental 
tyranny than Abraham Lincoln. 

For a year after the removal to Wash- 
ington, the two youngest boys made the 
White House a lively place. Then, to 
the loving heart of Lincoln, ‘“‘ bearing the 
burden of a nation’s woe,’”’ came the 
anguish of another bereavement. Wil- 
lie, ‘“‘a bright, gentle, studious boy,’’ 
passed from earth, and the father, mak- 


For the Children 


ing no outward demonstration of his sor- 
row, went bravely on with the duties 
which could not wait upon his grief. 

Lincoln’s youngest son now became 
even more to him than before. Tad was 
‘‘amerry, warm-blooded, kindly little boy, 
full of odd fancies and inventions,” and 
he had no awe of the Presidential office. 
One who was associated with Lincoln in 
his political life, says: ‘‘I have seen him 
in grave conversation with public men on 
the most momentous subjects when Tad 
would rush into the room, bounce onto 
his father’s lap, throw his arms around 
his neck, and play hobby-horse on his 
foot, regardless of all the sacred affairs of 
State. There never was a frown from the 
father and even the fretting questions of 
a great war seemed to perish until Tad 
had completed his romp.’’ 

Here is a pleasant incident which goes 
to show that the boy inherited the pater- 
nal kindness of heart and practical sym- 
pathy with the unfortunate: Tad was 
determined to bring into the White 
House kitchen squads of poor, dirty, 
hungry, street urchins to be fed in spite 
of the protests of steward and cook. 
Finally he was informed that his mother 
must be told. Off rushed Tad to see her 
himself; finding she was not at home he 
began a search for his father, while his 
protégés waited outside. 

Mr. Lincoln was presently spied cross- 
ing the yard in earnest talk with Secre- 
tary Seward. 

“Papa!” Tad called. ‘‘Can’t I bring 
those poor, cold, hungry boys home with 
me whenever I want to? Isn’t it our 
kitchen ?”’ 

Mr. Lincoln had stopped and Tad now 
had hold of his hand. 

““Can’t I give them a good dinner 
today, say? They’re just as hungry as 
bears and two of ’em are soldiers’ boys 
too!—and, Papa, I’m going to discharge 
Peter this minute if he don’t get out the 
meat and chicken and pies and all the 
things we had left yesterday. Say, 
mayn’t I? Isn’t it our kitchen, Papa?’’ 

The appeal was not in vain. Tad was 
soon speeding back with permission to 
‘*feed the boys.”’ 

When the President and Mr. Seward 
passed through the yard again about an 
hour later, Tad and nearly a dozen other 
small boys were seen upon the lower step, 
cracking nuts. ‘The kitchen is ours,” 
said Mr. Lincoln. 

Another pretty story of father and 
son was told by Mr. John Henry Martin, 
who had been a soldier in the Civil War 
and who was detailed, early in the strug- 
gle, to run an engine upon a little road 
going from Washington down into Vir- 
ginia. As he sat reading a paper in his 
cab one morning, a tall man and a little 
boy came up and walked about examining 
the engine. 

Presently the child said: ‘‘ Papa, can’t 
we get up on it? Ask the gentleman, 
please.”’ 

Mr. Martin at once invited the two into 
the cab and the little boy began to ply 
his father with questions about the ma- 
chine which were intelligently answered. 
Then he said, ‘“‘O Papa! I do wish I 
could take a ride on it.’’ 

“Tf you and your son will havea seat 
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over there on the fireman’s box I shall be 
glad to give the young man a little ride,” 
said Mr. Martin. ‘I want to pump her 
up anyway.” 

The gentleman thanked him and the 
visitors took the seat indicated and dur- 
ing the little trip the father explained to 
the eager child the management of the 
engine. When, the engine was in the 
sheds again and the man had thanked 
Mr. Martin once more, the wistful look 
on the little boy’s face moved the engi- 
neer to offer to take him on the next 
trip. 

“*My run is only three hours out and 
three back,’”’ he said. ‘‘I leave here at 10 
A.M. and return at 4.30. If you are will- 
ing to trust the boy to me I will take him 
in front of me on my seat. The road is 
safe. We do not go into the enemy’s 
country. I think I can promise to deliver 
the young man to you at this spot at 4.30 
this afternoon.” 

The child begged to be allowed to go. 
Consent was given, ‘‘and,”’ said Mr. 
Martin, “words fail to tell the delight 
of the boy as we sped over the hills and 
valleys of Virginia.’’ On the return trip 
he suddenly looked up into his com- 
panion’s face and said: 

“‘T have got the very best papa that 
ever lived. Do you know my papa?”’ 

‘“No, my boy, I do not; but there was 
something familiar to me in his appear- 
ance. ‘‘ What is his name? ”’ 

‘““Why, he is Abraham Lincoln!”’ ex- 
claimed the little fellow. 

Then Mr. Martin knew that it was the 
pictures of the President which made 
the tall gentleman’s face familiar. He 
had never seen him before and he never 
saw him again until he looked upon him 
as he lay in state in Washington after 
the awful tragedy which made a nation 
of mourners. 

A Springfield boy was once introduced 
to Mr. Lincoln and shook hands with him. 
But, on the departure of the President- 
elect for Washington, when the boy 
boasted of the honor which had been con- 
ferred upon him to his schoolmates they 
jeered at him. Then he wrote to Mr. 
Lincoln, stating the situation, and the 
man of many cares replied as follows: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, MARCH 19, 1861. 


Whom it may concern: I did see and talk 
with Master George Evans Patten last May at 
Springfield, Ml. Respectfully, 

A. LINCOLN. 


.A lady who, as a little girl, lived near 
the Lincoln home in Springfield tells this 
incident which also shows “ the nature of 
the man.”’ 

On the day when Mr. Lincoln was to 
leave Springfield for Washington she saw 
him go to the post office. He came out, 
stuffing the mail into his pockets and was 
so preoccupied that he passed her by with- 
out the usual salutation. When he had 
gone nearly a block he looked around and 
seeing her standing there, disappointed, 
he retraced his steps. 

“*Good-by, little girl,” he said. ‘‘I am 
going to Washington. I may never see 
you again.”’ 

‘Then there is the ofttold story of the 
whiskers—how a little girl living in West- 
field, N. Y., wrote to Lincoln soon after 
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his first nomination to the Presidency, 
that she liked his picture very much but 
thought a beard would improve his ap- 
pearance. After the election as Mr. Lin- 
coln was on his way to Washington, the 
train was delayed at Westfield and he was 
called upon for a speech. In his remarks 
he alluded humorously to the letter, say- 
ing dryly as he stroked his whiskers, 
“Tt have taken her advice.’”” He added 
that if the writer of the letter were pres- 
ent he would like to see her. She came 
forward and was pleasantly greeted. 
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On one occasion several men were wait- ' 
ing to speak with the President on im- 
portant business, but they were ignored 
until he had finished his conference with 
a boy who was seeking a situation as page 
in the House of Representatives. When 
told by Mr. Lincoln that such appoint- 
ments did not rest with himself—that the 
proper person to whom to apply was the 
doorkeeper of the House, the lad said: 

‘“‘But, sir, 1 am a good boy and have a 
letter from my mother and one from the 
supervisors of the town and one from 
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my Sunday school teacher; and they all 
told me I could earn enough in one session 
of Congress to keep my mother and the 
rest of us comfortable all the remainder 
of the year.” 

Mr. Lincoln glanced over the lad’s 
papers, then wrote on the back of one of 
them, “If Captain Goodnow can give a 
place to this good little boy, I shall be 
gratified.—A. LINcoLN.” 

Here again we see ‘“‘the nature of the 
man’’—the man who loved children and 
whom children loved. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


“Tf All My Ships Come Home” 


If all the ships I have at sea 

Should come a-sailing home to me. 
Ah! well, the harbor would not hold 
So many ships as there would be, 

If all my ships came home to me. 


If half my ships came back from sea 
And brought their precious freight to me, 
Ah! well, I should have wealth as great 
As any king that sits in state, 

So rich the treasure there would be 

In half my ships now out at sea. 


If but one ship I have at sea 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 

Ah! well, the storm clouds then might frown, 
For if the others all went down, 

Still rich and proud and glad I’d be 

If that one ship came home to me. 


But if that ship went down at sea 

And all the others came to me, 

Weighed down with gems and wealth untold, 
With honor, riches, glory, gold, 

The poorest soul on earth I’d be, 


-1f that one ship came not to me. 


O skies be calm. O winds blow free, 
Blow all my ships safe home to me. 
But if thou sendest some awrack 
To nevermore come sailing back, 
Send any, all, that sail the sea, 
But send my love ship home to me. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


It has never occurred to some people 
to raise the question whether children 
can learn to cook; or if it has, they have 
questioned if it is in any degree worth 
while that they should until they are old 
enough to assume responsibility, with 
little or no risk of spoiling the materials 
used. 

With many general facts—as for in- 
stance, the work done for years with 
children from seven to ten, in the Wilson 
Industrial School, New York, we have no 
present concern. It is with a bit of real 
life under conditions which included en- 
tire lack of the usual outfit, and a series 
of inconveniences appaling to the.conven- 
tional cooking school teacher. The back- 
ground was a summer camp, a camp of 
determined experimenters; with tents 
modeled after the new consumptive hos- 
pital tents, tucked away among the posies. 
The dining tent seated some twenty or 
more, and there was a kitchen annex. 

Five days of rain suggested the new oc- 
cupation. Seven children from seven to 
twelve, all amphibious, so to speak, and 


dripping wet from morning to night, at 
moments tired of continuous plashing 
and wading, the taming of baby frogs, 
and the intimacy with birds and squir- 
rels, grew weary even of stories and clam- 
ored for ‘‘something to do.’’ Raffia also 
and its facinating possibilities had failed 
them and a distracted parent said, at 
last, ‘‘I am at my wits’ end. What shall 
we do with them ?”’ 

‘*We will have a little cooking ‘class, 
and see’’— said one of the party, but 
what might follow was lost in a shout of 
joy from Patsy and Olive, each six years 
old, ‘‘going on to seven,”’ they said. 

‘‘Can we eat it?’’ came in unison from 
the seven, and the leader nodded, with 
no look toward the inflexible dietician, 
who frowned on miscellaneous sweets 
and denounced green apples and all other 
surreptitious delights. 

Then followed an initiation, each can- 
didate in the excited row promising faith- 
fully to keep the laws: an apron for 
each, clean hands, no spilling and every- 
thing to be left in as good or better order 
than they found it. 

As a concession to the rainy day, a 
plain molasses cookie for lunch was al- 
lowed. All the ingredients in the rule, 
save the flour, were put one by one into 
a breakfast cup by Patsy, who from the 
beginning was general of the forces. The 
six watched him, reciting aloud name and 
order of each till in the end they could 
repeat the little rule with unvarying cor- 
rectness. The long table had been care- 
fully wiped to make a clean place for the 
dough, and for each was a series of ac- 
tivities accepted and carried out with an 
intensity, even solemnity of concentra- 
tion. Small hands shook with the sense 
of responsibility. 

**T spilled! I spilled! ’’ Olive shrieked, 
as a little flour fell on the floor from the 
rather decrepit sieve, and she put it back 
in the barrel and began again that there 
might be no flaw in the operation ! 

All were equally intent and determined, 
and the pans of cookies that in time 
reached the big oven meant lessons in 
many ways besides that of mere putting 
together. Patsy, an experienced kinder- 
garten pupil, modeled all his remaining 
bits of dough into birds and beasts of vari- 

ous orders. The other children of course 
followed suit, and a morning slipped away 
and lunch-time had come, wifh no con- 
sciousness of anything but the supreme 
happiness of finding what their own hands 
could do. 

It was settled that work should be not 
less than three times a week, with as 





thorough knowledge as possible of each 
step of the way. It proved a perfectly 
simple matter to teach certain food prop- 
erties—the nature of albumin for example 
in the white of the egg and in meats; 
what happened to the white, when beaten, 
and what power the air had to enter and 
swell each invisible cell. What joy filled 
the class as they came to a point in their 
egg-beating when the froth stood up 
white and firm, and the plate, turned .up- 
side down, brought a long look of amaze- 
ment and then the shout, ‘‘That couldn’t 
spill if we tried!” 

The story of the grain of wheat, from 
sowing to reaping—the work of sun and 
rain, and the Father over all with this 
gift to His children—paved the way to 
continuous question and answer. 

Naturally, the program had to be a 
somewhat limited one, but the children 
came to a definite knowledge of the prin- 
ciples as well as details involved in twelve 
different dishes, stewing, boiling and bak- 
ing being the main processes. The oldest 
pair could be trusted to care for the fire, 
watch the clock and time the baking. 
The big stove, fed chiefly by wood, did 
not admit the accuracy of the gas range. 
But the results were so satisfactory that 
work of this nature would another year 
count as a practicable and delightful oc- 
cupation, demanding only on the part of 
the teacher, full patience and as full un- 
derstanding of child-nature. It is certain 
that this little group came into compre- 
hension not only of many food materials 
but of what it means to build a human 
body into beauty and strength, and if it 
so happened that no further special work 
could be done, have already certain in- 
effaceable memories that will go with 
them through life. 





Valentine 


The snows are falling, sweet, 
The cold winds blow; 
But underneath your feet, 
Far down below, 
The blossoms stir and wake, 
To whisper, so: 
** Just for the children’s sake, 
We all must go.” 
And, somewhere, far away, 
A wild bird sings: 
“*T want to fly today, 
And spread my wings. 
’Tis time to build a nest, 
While sunbeams shine, 
For one I love the best— 
My Valentine.” 
Oh, sweetheart, little sweetheart dear, 
Will you be mine? 
—Harriet F. Blodgett. 
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Keeping in Love 
This bit of advice given by a mother to her 
son in Miss Glasgow’s new novel, The Deliver- 
ance, ought to be read by every person who is 
contemplating matrimony: 


“‘T have had a fortunate life, my child,”’ 
resumed the old lady, waving him to 
silence with a gesture in which there was 
still a feeble sprightliness, ‘‘and when 
one has lived happily far into the seven- 
ties one learns a great deal of wisdom, 
and there is much good advice that one 
ought to leave behind. You have been 
an affectionate son to me, Christopher, 
and I have not yet given up the hope that 
you may live to be a worthy husband to 
another woman.”... 

“*It is not likely I shall marry, mother. 
I was cut out for different ends.”’ 

‘*One never knows, my son, and at least 
Iam only doing my duty in speaking to 
you thus. I ama very old woman, and I 
am not afraid to die, for I have never to 
my knowledge done anything that was 
unbecoming in a lady. Remember to be 
a gentleman, and you will find that that 
embraces all morality and a good deal of 
religion.”’ 

He kissed her hand, watching anxiously 
the mounting excitement in her face. 

*‘And if you do marry, Christopher,” 
she went on, harping fitfully on her 
favorite string, ‘‘remember that keeping 
in love is as much the profession for a 
man as it is the art fora woman, and that 
love feeds on little delicacies rather than 
on meat and drink. Don’t forget the 
little things, dear, and the big ones will 
take care of themselves. I have seen 
much of men and manners in my life, and 
they have taught me that it is the small 
failings, not the big faults, which are dead- 
liest to love. Why, I’ve seen a romantic 
passion survive shame, and treachery, 
and even blows, and another wither out 
of existence before the first touch of bad 
breeding. ‘A man’s table manners area 
part of his morality,’ your Great-grand- 
father Bolivar used to say.”’ 


Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


11. ENIGMA 


In spire and turret I am found, 
And in a cherry tree, 

Also in vines along the ground, 
And in the deep blue sea. 

Iam a very useful thing, 
Whene’er you speak or write, 

I’m always found in a sapphire ring 
And in the pearls so white. 





A. © L. 


13. Ts OF A Yeosece jee 


“ As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may be.” 


(Names of poems by Longfellow are initials, 
and a quotation from each poem follows.) 

We were gathered about T** F*** O* 
D****s*** in a room in a “strange, old-fash- 
ioned, silent town,” on an A******** J* 
Feeseese- “the day is ending, the night is de- 
scending,”’ and we fall into a vein of song and 
story-telling to pass the time. T** V****** 
Berererses “with large and sinewy hands,” 
tells of T** B******* O* T** S***, “ stanch and 
strong, a goodly vessel.” M**** S*******, “ clad 
in doublet and hose, and boots of Cordovan 
leather,” gives us the legend of T** S*****+* 
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I* A**** ‘still in rade armor dressed.” J*** 
A****, “‘spake, and related the wondrous ad- 
venture” of E*******s*: ‘‘ fair was she to be- 
hold, that maiden of seventeen summers.” 
T** T**** K****, who had come “ riding from 
faraway, Melchoir, and Gaspar, and Baltazar,” 
related the legend of H***** A* R**#***, ** gone 
the way that thou shalt go.” R***** Be, 
“*a ploughman who, in foul and fair, sings at 
his task,’ then sang T** S*** O* H*#++8«# 
** sang his wondrous birth and being,” followed 
by A P**** O* L*** “in mournful numbers.” 
T#* Steenee Seeeeee said, ‘ Every tub smells of 
the wine that is in it,” and so he related the 
appropriate legend of C***** [* S****, and 
‘*the paladins of Charlemagne, the Cid of 
Campeador.” I then told the story of T** 
Wwe" O* T** H***er**, “that sailed the win- 
try sea.” At last T** O** C*#e* C* T## Geter 
“*points and beckons with its hands ’”’ that it 
is time for us to start for home. T** D** I* 
D***, ‘‘and the darkness falls from the wing 
of night,” and as we reach the open S***- 
F***** are falling “‘out of the bosom of the 
air.” 1 crossed T** B***** “at midnight, as 
the clock was striking the hour,’’ and sat 
down at home, full of R*********: for though 
‘““we see but dimly through the mists and 
vapors,” we may be sure that our steps are 
accompanied by Ferre OF AHHH, * which 
wake the better soul that slumbered to a holy, 
calm delight.” DOROTHRFA. 





13. TRANSPOSITION 


In FIRST, a city of much wealth, 
Where invalids resort for health, 
Are many SECON Ds who all try 
To sell to those who care to buy. 
In fact, their business is to sell, 
I know they understand it well, 
For many of them in their selling 
Have an aptitude exeelling. 
NELSONIAN. 


14. RHYMING WORDS 


Jones, the grocer, inserted the following ad. 
in the morning papers. The blanks are to be 
filled with words that rhyme: 


PRRSONAL 


This morning: when going to my place of 
business I ***** q ***** of coffee neatly ***** 
in one of my wrapping papers, and lying on 
the ****** near the steps to my store. No 
doubt one of my customérs lost it last night. 
The owner can have it by calling ****** to the 
store,.and proving property. 

I wish to state here that my goods are all 
see", and just what they are claimed to be, 
and the praises of my customers ******* far 
and near. I am ***** to keep ahead of any 
one else in the county, in the grocery line. 

ETHYL. 


A NEW PRIZE TANGLE 


Not quite so difficult as the last, perhaps, 
will be found No. 12. All readers are invited 
to try it, and to the sender of the best list of 
the titles will be given a copy of Longfellow’s 
Poetical Works, in an attractive edition. The 
solutions are to be forwarded within ten days, 
any novel or unusually excellent feature to 
decide the winner in case of doubt. 


ANSWERS 


6. Remuneration. 

7. Nine, viz.: An elderly lady, her childless sis- 
ter, one daughter with her two daughters, and the 
two sons and two daughters of a deceased daughter. 

8. Adrum. 

9. 1. Rutabaga. 2. Salsify. 3. Sweet calabash. 
4. Caulifiower. 5. Salsilla. 

10. 1. Erratic. 2. Dogmatic. 
Phiegmatic. 5. Schismatic. 6. Climatic. 
natic. 8. Systematic. 9. Dramatic. 


3. Lunatic. 4. 
7. Fa- 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Frank 
Voorhees, Baiting Hollow, N. Y., to 87; L. J. &., 
Salem, Mass.,87; A. M. D., Mattapoisett, Mass., 
87,1, 2,3, 4,5; R. M. A., Dover, N. H., 87; Mrs. 
E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., 87; H. E. Belden, South 
Canaan, Ct., 2,3, 4; Frank, Boston, Mass., 87. 

Nillor feels obliged to decline Robert’s implied 
challenge, as he has been lately overtaxing his 
strength. 
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Closet and Altar 


FRIENDSHIP 
Nothing doth countervail a faithful 
Sriend, and his excellency is invaluable. 


Now this love of the brethren is not 
another from the love of God; it is but 
the streaming forth of it, or the reflection 
of it.— Robert Leighton. 


O ye who taste that love is sweet, 
Set waymarks for the doubtful feet 
That stumble on in search of it. 


Sing notes of love, that some who hear 
Far off, inert, may lend an ear, 
Rise up and wonder and draw near. 


Lead lives of love, that others who 

Behold your lives may kindle too 

With love and cast their lots with you. 
—Christina Rossetti. 











Jesus the Friend is the real fountain 
and guarantee of human friendship. 
And the friendships which Jesus fosters 
have the character of the perfect friend- 
ship that he offers.—Rubert E. Speer. 





We sin against our dearest not because 
we do not love, but because we do not 
imagine.—John Watson. 





What, then, is the true way of loving 
one’s friends? It is to love them in God, 
to love God in them; to love what He 
has made them; and to bear for love of 
Him what He has not made.—Fenelon. 


In the exclusiveness of friendship lies 
much of its sacredness, as in the relation 
of the soul to God. He only completely 
understands, and therefore is the Friend 
of Friends, and it is the approach to this 
infallible understanding that makes even 
a supreme earth friendship the high and 
holy thing it is.—Ruth Ogden. 





How much those who love have need to 
trust in God.— Dinah Mulock Craik. 


Strengthen our love, 0 Lord, that we 
May in Thine own great love believe, 
And, opening all our soul to Thee, 
May Thy free gift receive! 
All powers of mind, all force of will, 
May lie in dust when we are dead; 
But love is omrs, and shall be still 
When earth'and seas are fled. 
—T.C. Maxwell. 


Lord, Thou hast given me my 
friend, and in Thy love our human 
love is perfected. Help me to be 
thankful evermore to Thee for this 
dear gift. Teach me to be loyal, first 
to ee, whose love is deepest and 
who enterest into alf the thoughts 
and visions of my heart; and loyal to 
my friend whom Thou lovest as Thou 
lovest me. As Thou hast not with- 
held Thyself from me, I pray that 
Thou woulds’t suffer me to give my 
best in blessing for my friend. So let 
me use Thy gifts in dear unselfishness, 
while _ Nm ry euipieeneiapn to 
my nei . my ty appear 
in faith and patience, Fang lr and 
kindness, in self-withdrawal or in gift 
of self, as I shall see will serve the 
need and honor of my friend. Let 
me give ungrudgingly and ask with 
consideration and receive with all sim- 
plicity and gratitude. And in the 
dearest heart-communion ever make 
a Third with us that we may have the 
rater joy of Thine. abiding love. 
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The Conversation Corner 


February Days 


EAR GIRLS AND BOYS: The 
girls come first this month, even 
if they do not in the alphabetical 

and more usual order of address. This 
suggests a subject which I hope will use 
two sets of letters long waiting on my 
desk. Did you. ever think how many 
notable and honorable days there are 
in February? It contains the birthdays 
of the two greatest and best of Americans 
—in memory of one of whom your school 
flags will be hoisted on the day many of 
you will open this paper. Two of our 
best-known poets were born in this 
month. Besides that, not to mention 
any names, several of the brightest and 
happiest of our Corner boys and girls— 
excuse me, girls and boys—celebrate their 
birthdays in February! 


VALENTINE’S DAY 


Do you remember that last winter 
(March 14) Sydney C. of Auburndale 
asked why we celebrated Valentine’s 
Day? The ? was left for you boys and 
girls—excuse me, I mean girls and boys— 
to answer. The answers came, and here 
are some of them. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am going to answer 
that question. St. Valentine did not have 
anything to do with it. The custom came 
from the Romans. A man thought it would 
not be so heathenish if he gave it the name of 
valentine. It began by people giving valen- 
tines to each other. In France on the eve of 
St. Valentine’s Day all the young folks, maids 
and bachelors, get together to have a good 
time. Each one puts a valentine into a box, 
and shakes it, and then each one draws out a 


valentine and keeps that one. From your 
little friend. 
East Hardwick, Vt. JULIA M. 


Dear Mr. Martin: You said for us to tell 
why we celebrate Valentine’s Day. Long, 
long ago in the wicked city of Rome there 
lived a man called Valentinus. He did not 
believe in the idols, like the Romans, but 
served only the Lord. As the Emperor did 
not like this he appointed a man to teach him 
to serve idols. This teacher had a blind 
daughter. Valentine told him that his God 
could make her see. He did so, and then the 
teacher also believed in Him and let Valentine 
go. But afterward he was caught, stoned and 
beheaded. Many years after people saw what 
a good man he was, and so they named Feb. 14, 
St. Valentine’s Day. And that is all I know 
about it. Good-By. 

Bridgeport, Ct. Bruce 8. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The day is observed in 
memory of St. Valentinus, who was beheaded 
about 270 A. D., during the Claudian persecu- 
tion. But the custom of sending valentines is 
a very old one, ancient traces of it having been 
found among the pagans of northern Europe, 
so that the St. Valentine tradition is probably 
a later invention. Some say that birds select 
their mates on this day. 

Allston, Mass. HERBERT A. 


Dear Mr. Martin: There once lived a good 
man named Valentine, who used to visit the 
sick and the crippled and cheer them with his 
words. When he was too old to do that he 
would write pretty verses and draw pictures 
of doves, hearts, angels and pretty flowers 
and send to them. He was beheaded on Feb. 
14. So now in many nations young people 
send to each other nice verses and pictures. 

Gridley, Ill: Lee K. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I was very much inter- 
ested in Sydney C.’s letter about valentines 
because we. lived for a few months in Auburn- 
dale. St. Valentine was a Christian martyr 
whose festival was observed Feb. 14. The 
custom of sending valentines had its origin in 


a heathen practice connected with the worship 
of Juno about this day, and its association 
with the saint is wholly accidental. 

Bridgton, Me. MARGARET S. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Valentine was a very 
kind and good man who used to visit the sick, 
and loved children. When he was old he 
wrote loving letters to the people. When the 
boys and girls [of course Mary meant girls 
and boys] were sick, they would say, “I think 
Father Valentine will send me a letter today.” 
When he died he was called a saint, and by 
and by people began to keep his birthday by 
sending loving letters, called Valentines, to 
their friends. 

Bar Mills, Me. Mary C. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Feb. 14 is the birthday of 
Valentine, a French priest, who visited the 
sick and sorrowing, and loved the children 
dearly, helping them to forget the disputes 
and troubles which they brought to him. 
People watched for him and sunshine followed 
him wherever he went. After he died chil- 
dren sent each other loving messages on his 
birthday. So the 14th of February has been 
kept ever since. 


Norway, Me. FLORENCE R. 


One thing is to be corrected—a ‘‘saint’s 
day”’ in the Catholic Church is not kept 
on his birthday, but on the day of his 
death, or one which can be conveniently 
called so to fit a vacant place in the cal- 
endar. An additional day was also set 
apart as the festival of ‘‘ All Saints’’ not 
otherwise remembered—and many of you 
children keep this in a curious way every 
fall! You see there are three traditions 
about it—an ancient heathen custom, the 
Roman martyr, the French priest. There 
may possibly be a bit of truth in each. 

But in any case the lesson is a beautiful 
one, to be kind and helpful to the sick 
and troubled, and especially to children, 
nor do I see why boys and girls—I mean, 
girls and boys—should not once a year 
(or even oftener) write loving letters to 
each other. But I hope they will not so 
far lose their heads, like Mr. St. Valen- 
tine, as to send miserable and silly pic- 
tures—better send theirown! As prom- 
ised last year, I shall try to persuade 
D. F. to send as a prize to the best writer 
his picture and an appropriate sentiment, 
say the following: 

Your letter, dear boy—I mean, dear giri— 
Is of all the rest, the gem and pearl; 


I haven’t your picture, but you have mine, 
For here am I, your loving Valentine: 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


We have often used it to talk about 
stamps, for his face is always the com- 
monest one in America—is it four bil- 
lions gat are needed every year? From 
the letters I receive I know that the boys 
and girls—I mean the girls and boys—are 
still collecting them, and like to exchange 
them. I have room for only a few speci- 
men extracts. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I like to read the Corner. 
I saw in Feb. 28 about stamps. I'am very 
much interested in them. I have 1,150. Do 
you giveaway stamps? I haveonly afew early 
United States, or Newfoundland, or English 
with King Edward’s head on them. I would 
like some Hawaiians very much, and to know 
whom I can exchange with. I thank you for 
the ‘‘ stifikit.” You must know where we 
live, for we do turn off to the right on Elm 
Street to get to Massasoit. Yes, Miss —— on 
Elm is a great friend of mine, as she has a 
large stamp and coin collection. 

Northampton, Mass. CARL C., 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am greatly interested 
in collecting stamps, and have some from 





Honduras I would like to exchange. I should 
be glad to get some of the Mexicans you spoke 
of, if you have any left. Hoping to receive 
my certificate, for which I inclose a picture.of 
Washingion, Your interested reader, 

Mt. Hermon, Mass. Doxaup McC. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Please tell Herbert ©. 
that I have some Chinese stamps of the lower 
denominations to exchange for Cape of Good 
Hope or South Africans. 

Corona, Cal. HoLuanp B, 

Dear Mr. Martin: 1 would be very glad of 
any Newfoundland or Mexican stamps. I in- 
close one of the new pictures of Washington. 

North River, N. Y. HaRo.p K. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have been shut in alt 
winter, and stamps are my greatest pleasure. 
I would like some Mexicans. Miss W. sends 
me stamps from Spain. Your little friend, 

Ozford, Pa. RoBert B. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We are collecting stamps. 
We have 1,850, and want more. 

Newton, Mass. ROLAND AND RALPH K. 


A few common Mexicans and recent 
Newfoundlanders left, also King Ed- 
wards. For these send a picture of the 
man who fought King Edward’s great- 
grandfather. For addresses of collectors 
Ben Franklin will do. 


FEBRUARY 29 


It is not often we see that date. Why? 
Better see if you really know all about it. 
—leap year, bissextile, Julian and Gre- 
gorian calendars, and all. Do you re- 
member that we made a little girl an hon- 
orary member in 1896 because she was 
born on that day? She removed to the 
West and her first birthday will be on 
Feb. 29, although she will be eight years 
old—she ought to have a lot of presents 
to make up! I don’t think anybody knows 
the origin of the curious tradition, by 
which in leap years the girls have such 
decided precedence over the boys. 


For the Old Folks 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


I would like a poem written, I think, by 
ours van Dyke, beginning something like 
this: 

Hear me, O thou mighty Master, 
From the altar steps he cried, 
Let my one desire be granted, 
Let my hopes be satisfied. 


Also, verses entitled My Mary, written in 
imitation of Burns, possibly by James Whit- 
comb Riley. 

Lima, 0. 


“ROCK OF AGES”’ 


Ww. H. S. 


““ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” 
Thoughtlessly the maiden sung; 

Fell the words unconsciously 
From her girlish, gleeful tongue. 


Where can the poem beginning thus be found? 
Whitman, Masa. N. ON. 
In Randolph’s ‘Shadow of the Rock,” 

New York, 1872. It is published as a leaf- 

let by the Tract Society (Bromfield Street), 

and you can get twenty copies for a 

nickel. 

“THE OLD ARM-CHAIR”’ 


Can you tell where the song with music can 
be found, entitled The Old Arm-Chair? It 
begins, 

I love it, I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide me from loving that old arm-ehair? 


Brookfield, Vt. 1. A 


Mv. MSEDN 
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The Bondage to the Letter * 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The Jews’ reverence for the law of Moses was so great that they studied supersti- 
tiously every letter in it. But their reverence was still greater for the interpretations 
of the law by their great rabbis. They followed closely all the rules laid down by these 
rabbis, “the tradition of the elders,” in daily and hourly religious ceremonies [Mark 
7: 3, 4]. They had come to regard obedience of this sort as righteousness, to measure 
men’s character by the strictness of their obedience to these rules, and to value lightly 
the importance of honoring God by the noblest service to their fellowmen. They espe- 
eially estimated’ the degree of their holiness according to their observance of minute 


rules concerning the Sabbath. 


Jesus had an instinctive and deliberate contempt for this spirit of bondage to rules 
and indifference to manhood. He declared that there was no place for it in his kingdom 
{Matt. 5: 20]. He said that those who ordered their lives in this way acted like fools, 
cleansing the outside of a dish for the table and putting their food in it while it was 
foul on the inside; and that to give alms because of a desire to help the needy was 
better than to give an exact portion of one’s income in order to obey a law. He 
charged against the orthodox leaders of the Church, “Ye tithe mint and rue and every 
herb, and pass over justice and the love of God’? [Read Luke 11: 37-44]. 

Jesus therefore collided sharply with the scribes and Pharisees, who ruled the 
Church. His spirit and disposition and theirs were opposed to each other. He as- 
sumed to teach without authority from the church [Matt. 21: 23]. He chose a pub- 
lican, of a class whom the Pharisees despised, as his disciple. He put himself on 
terms of social equality with that class, and defended himself for it [Matt. 9: 9-13]. 
He deliberately ignored religious customs held in the church, even those taught by 
John the Baptist [Mark 2: 18]. Above all he treated as of no consequence their rules 
eoncerning the Sabbath, so that the hatred of him by the official leaders of the church 
grew so intense that they sought to kill him. In view of these facts it is not difficult 
to state, as though in his own language, his experience with the Jews concerning 


the Sabbath. 





OUR LORD’S USE OF THE SABBATH 


I was returning with my disciples, on 
a summer Sabbath morning, from the 
synagogue prayers, which we were accus- 
tomed to attend before breakfast. Our 
path lay through the ripening fields of 
grain. ‘The Pharisees, who were also re- 
turning to their homes, eyed us with sus- 
picion. The breach between us and them 
was daily widening. Their idea of satis- 
fying God by exact obedience to rules of 
living adopted by the Church as the cor- 
rect interpretation of the Law, and my 
sense of the present Father accepting 
with love the willing service that would 
make his children like him, were clearly 
opposed to each other. My disciples, be- 
ing hungry, as they passed through the 
fields picked some heads of wheat, rubbed 
out the kernels in their hands and ate 
them. The Law gave them the right to 
do this [Deut. 23: 25]. But the rules of 
our Church forbade them to do it on the 
Sabbath. 

The Pharisees at once noticed what my 
disciples were doing, and several coming 
to me charged them with breaking the 
Sabbath. Now next to Moses our people 
reverenced David. He was hero and saint 
to them, and they never tired of rehears- 
ing his brave deeds, telling how our God 
joved and guided him and singing his 
songs. I told the Pharisees quietly one 
of their favorite stories of his bravery, 
how when he had parted from his beloved 
friend Jonathan, who had told him to flee 
at once from Saul’s hatred, he had fled to 
the Holy Tabernacle. There, being hun- 
gry, he had asked the high priest for food. 
There was none except the holy bread 
placed before Jehovah. But David asked 
for that and because his need was urgent 
the priest gave it to him. I needed not 
to ask the priests if they condemned their 
great hero for that unlawful deed. I knew 
they would say that he was so great and 
good that God would give him what he 
asked. 

Then I called to their mind the law 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 21. 
Jesus and the Sabbath. Text, Matt. 12: 1-13. 


> 

which commanded the priests to work on 
the Sabbath, sacrificing two lambs with 
offerings of flour and oil and wine besides 
the regular daily offerings. I showed 
them that the law which commanded 
priests in the temple to serve men in their 
worship was greater than the law which 
commanded them to do no work on the 
Sabbath. I told the Pharisees that they 
ought to learn from David and their 
priests that the higher needs of men had 
stronger claims than rules concerning the 
temple or the Sabbath or any of their 
institutions. 

The Pharisees were proud of their ex- 
ample, merciless in their insistence that 
the people should obey the rules of the 
Church, vain in their display of their own 
righteousness [Matt. 23: 4-7]. But I told 
them that a greater thing than the tem- 
ple was the spirit that would help men to 
know and love God; and that the law 
which they ought first of all to obey was 
the word of God, ‘‘I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice.”’ In the spirit of that law 
I told them that the use of the Sabbath 
which best satisfied men’s needs, physical, 
mental and spiritual, was the use which 
God meant should be made of it. I added 
that the Messiah through his sympathy 
with humanity was the one most fitted 
to judge what that use was, and that he 
justified those who were satisfying their 
hunger by plucking and eating the grain 
on the Sabbath. 

When I returned for the usual syna- 
gogue service the same Pharisees whom 
I had met in the grain field asked me to 
look at a man with his hand hanging use- 
less by his side, and then they asked if 
it would be lawful to heal him. I saw 
that they were plotting to accuse me of 
disobeying the Church. I asked them if 
they would rescue a sheep which had 
fallen into a hole on the Sabbath, for I 
well knew that they would save their 
own property on that as on other days. 
As I thought on their meanness I grew 
hot with indignation. I looked round on 
them all with my eyes burning with wrath 
till they felt my rebuke. Then I asked 
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the sufferer to stretch forth his hand. 
He did so, and found it as well as his 
other hand. 

Thus I showed the Pharisees that the 
spirit which was devoted to the welfare 
of men would find the right way to use 
the Sabbath. But they in their bondage 
to the letter of their law left the syna- 
gogue with scowling faces, talking to- 
gether of plans by which they might de- 
stroy me. 





Prayer for Colleges 


It is significant that the time-honored Day 
of Prayer for Colleges has been extended this 
year, in at least two cases, to a full Week of 
Prayer. At Mount Holyoke the day was pre- 
ceded by daily services during two weeks. 
The second week, these meetings were in 
charge of Miss Ruth Paxson, a national stu- 
dent secretary of the Y.W.C.A. On Wednes- 
day evening Rev. Floyd Tomkins preached a 
strong sermon on Love as the basal fact in re- 
ligion and in. life. So careful and thorough 
preparation ought to have brought rich returns. 

At Oberlin the Week of Prayer was one of 
deep spiritual awakening and strengthening. 
Over one hundred resolved to enter the Chris- 
tian life, and the Christian students received 
a new impetus and inspiration to become men 
and women of power and action. The work 
of the week reached its climax in a special 
chapel service where $1,350 were raised for 
the salary of an Oberlin representative on the 
Shansi field, the present representative being 
Paul L. Corbin of the seminary, 1903. 

At Colorado College, services were held for 
a number of days previous and the whole day 
was given to uplifting meetings. Dr. F. T. 
Bayley of Denver preached the annual sermon, 
which was able and stimulating. 

Dr. J. F. Loba was at Tabor College and 
Drs. J. W. Cowan, H. C. Herring and Super- 
intendent Bross at Doane; Rev. Laura H. 
Wild was at Gates Academy, and Dr. J. E. 
Tuttle spent a week with the Yankton stu- 
dents, holding inspiring meetings. Lasell, 
Auburndale, Mass., secured the help of Drs. 
C. H. Stackpole of Melrose and P. S. Henson, 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, whose 
long experience as master of a girls’ school 
gave him peculiar facility in adapting his ser- 
mon to the needs of his hearers. 
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A GRATEFUL MINISTER 


The changed date on my copy shows that in response 
to my request, The Congregationalist is coming to me an- 
other year from your Home Missionary Fund. for which I 
wish to express warmest thanks. I find the paper to be 
really invaluable in my work. While its general con- 
tents afford a rich intellectual feast, frequently its ar- 
ticles have inspired discourses, which have seemed to be 
pe og and hel ful pb ee gos The oy sup~ 
plies, in the way of inspiration and suggestion, just the ~ 
right sort of material that a busy pastor Deeds. ; 24 


Neb. 








F. W. Macdonald, Kipling’s Wesleyan 
preacher uncle, tells an apt story having ana- 
logical and homiletical aptness for those talk- 
ing of the Bible’s permanent worth to men. 
** Are these masterpieces? ”’ said a tourist in a 
Florentine gallery. “I must admit that I 
don’t see much in them myself.” Said the 
reserved doorkeeper, ‘‘These pictures are not 
on trial. It is the visitors who are on trial.” 
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In and Around Chicago 


( The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


DATES AHEAD: Patriotic Evening, Congregational Club, 

Feb. 15. Addresses by Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. 

Two Great Churches 

The First Church, Evanston, Rev. J. F. Loba, 
D. D., pastor, has recently held its thirty-fifth 
annual meeting. About 375 people sat down 
together at dinner and after satisfying their 
hunger listened with more than usual satis- 
faction to a report of the work of the church 
and society during the year. The society 
closed the year with a small balance in the 
treasury. The congregation has been larger 
than at any time in its history. There are 
more pew holders than ever and so. urgent’is 
the demand for them that pews are to replace 
chairs in the gallery, which is to be furnished 
with a new carpet. The benevolence of the 
year reached the sum of $8,846, not connting 
more than $5,000 pledged to the City Mission- 
ary Society for its endowment fund. There 
were forty-five additions to the church. The 
church and pastor are working together in 
perfect harmony and are full of enthusiasm 
over the opportunities which come to them for 
service. 

The Central Church, Galesburg, has also 
had an excellent year. More than 600 persons 
attended theannual meeting. Thechurch now 
numbers 848, and its benevolences for the year 
were $10,058. Theaverage number added each 
year since Dr. Vincent became pastor a little 
more than five years ago is 81. The evening 
congregation fills an auditorium which will 
seat more than one thousand, and the morning 
congregation is equally large. The Sunday 
school has an enrollment of 928. A debt of 
$50,000 five years ago has been reduced to a 
little less than $16,000, and provision made for 
the payment of this sum. While Dr. Vincent 
gives all the credit for what has been accom- 
plished to his people, the church is a unit in 
saying that these gratifying results are chiefly 
under the divine blessing due to the earnest 
and tactful leadership of their pastor. 


Life at the Seminary 

Reports this year are encouraging. The 
names of 118 students are on the roll, 43 of 
them representing Germany, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Norway. The class and seminary 
prayer meetings have been well sustained. A 
genuine enthusiasm for missions has been 
awakened. There is a mission class of not 
less than thirty which is studying carefully 
Thompson’s Protestant Missions under the 
direction of Secretary Hitchcock. Seven stu- 
dents are already pledged to the foreign work. 
Dr. George’s visits to the churches have 
aroused new interest on their part in the work 
of the seminary, and the gifts they have made 
toward its support have brought them into 
closer fellowship with it. If their generosity 
continues unabated through the year the semi- 
nary will be able to close its books without re- 
porting a deficit. 


The University No Longer Baptist 


In an address recently made to the Seniors, 
President Harper said that the university is 
not now a Baptist institution. True its pres- 
ident and two-thirds of its trustees must be 
members of Baptist churches, but the pro- 
fessors may belong to any church they wish, 
orto nochurech. Apart from the gifts of Mr. 
Rockefeller, ninety-nine per cent. of the money 
coming to the university has come from other 
than Baptist sources. One-half of the $400,000 
required at the beginning to obtain the $600,- 
000 offered by Mr. Rockefeller was secured 
after Baptists had done their best, by gifts 
from the Jewsof Chicago. Not asingle build- 
ing on the campus has been given by a Baptist. 
They have been erected and endowed by Uni- 
versalists, Presbyterians, Jews and non-pro- 
fessing Christians. President Harper thinks 
denominationalism narrowing to a university, 
and is therefore at pains to declare the entire 





freedom of the university from anything like 
denominational influence. Of course the theo- 
logical seminary is Baptist, but other semina- 
ries connecting themselves with the university 
will enjoy the same privileges as are accorded 
Baptists. 


A Look over Twenty Years 


Dr. W. M. Lawrence is now in his twenty- 
fourth year as pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church, Chicago. Situated near each other 
in the down-town region of the West Side 
this church and the First Congregational 
Church have always maintained a close rela- 
tion and worked in complete harmony. Mon- 
day morning he recalled his experiences for 
the benefit of the Congregational ministers 
and greatly to their delight and profit. Twenty- 
four years ago he said the city had no Sunday 
theaters. Sunday was in general better kept. 
The element which never attends church was 
not so largeasit isnow. It was easier for a 
minister to do his work then than it is now. 
Yet the time has never been within Dr. Law- 
rence’s memory when people were hungry for 
the gospel and were crowding places of wor- 
ship to hear it even from the lips of men who, 
like Dr. Goodwin, never failed to preach it. 
A bit of history was given as to the founding 
of the University of Chicago. Four Baptist 
ministers, Drs. Lorimer, Henson, Parker and 
Lawrence, when it was discovered that the 
old university was hopelessly in debt and must 
be given up, met to discuss the situation, and 
decided, come what might, either to revive the 
old university or establish another to take its 
place, and as an earnest of their sincerity and 
willingness to share in the burdens of the 
movement each of the four pledged $1,000 
toward it. Out of that discussion the present 
university grew into shape. Dr. Lorimer, 
said Dr. Lawrence, made it respectable for a 
Chieago man to be a Baptist. 

Dr. Lawrence has himself had a pastorate 
of rare fruitfulness. His large audience room 
is nearly always full, evening and morning 
congregations averaging at least 1,000. Its 
great success is due to the interest the pastor 
himself takes in it, his desire to lead men to 
Christ, his forgetfulness of himself and his 
visits among his people. These average five 
a day. 


G. Campbell Morgan in Chicago 


Dr. Morgan has this week given five ad- 
dresses to the students of the seminary and 
has impressed them deeply. In speaking to 
them he has shown his extraordinary power 
of analysis of Scripture, but has been un- 
usually tender and sympathetic in his spirit. 
The addresses have been heard by a good 
many persons outside the seminary. Under 
the direction of Mr. Fitt of the Moody Insti- 
tute he has spoken nearly every day at the In- 
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stitute and Sunday, Jan. 31, he occupied the 
pulpit of the Second Presbyterian Church. 
Feb. 7, he is to speak in the Chicago Avenue 
Church. 


Y. M. C. A. Lectures 

These are rapidly becoming an important 
element in the religious life of the city. Pres- 
ident King of Oberlin has spoken twice, Dr. 
C. M. Cobern has pointed out the close con- 
nection between Egyptology and the Bible, 
and last Monday Dr. Gunsaulus preached the 
first of a series of four sermons to an audience 
which crowded the house. Sunday afternoons 
a growing audience gathers in the auditorium 


to listen to the best men who can be obtained ~ 


as preachers of the gospel. Dr. Morgan spoke 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 31, and such men as 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Prof. G. L. Robinson, Dr. 
L. B. Sperry, Rev. Messrs. Frank G. Smith, 
W. E. Hopkins, Drs. Bartlett and J. Wilbur 
Chapman will follow on successive Sundays. 
Chicago, Feb. 6. FRANKLIN. 





Many build as cathedrals were built; the 
part nearest the ground finished, but that part 
which soars toward heaven, the turrets and 
spires, forever incomplete.— Beecher. 








. ELECTRO-SILICON 


Pleasing to the sight, to memory dear, 
This Family Plate, bea-ing date of 1856, 
now in possession of ath rd generation has, 
so far as memory serves, always been 
cleaned and polished with Electro-Silicon 
(powder). To-day its brilliancy equals that 
of the silversmith’s finish, w:thout scratch 
or blemish, its original weight being intact. 
The cardinal merit, brilliancy without 
abrasion, has made Electro-Silicon 
famous around the world. 


At Grocers and Druggists and postpaid 15 cts. 
(stamps). Trial quantity for the asking. 





ELECTRO-SILICON SILVER SOAP, 
for washing and polishing Gold, Silver and 
Glassware, has equal merits. Postpaid, 15 
cents per cake. 
“Sriicon,’’ 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Russia’s Campaign of Conquest 


A study of historical and present condi- 
tions by a competent observer on the 
ground is almost indispensable to those 
who would understand the relations be- 
tween Russia and Japan and the pros- 
pects of peace or war. United States 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge has furnished 
such a study, which sometimes expands 
into rather fervid rhetoric, but is written 
in popular style and offers a great weaith 
of material, answering most of the ques- 
tions which the average student of the 
present situation would ask. Mr. Bev- 
eridge made an extended tour of the 
Orient in 1899, staying some time in the 
Philippines, and again visiting Russia, 
Japan and China in 1901. The greater 
portion of this book was published in 
the Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Bev- 
eridge looks at Russia with quite differ- 
ent eyes from those of Mr. George 
Kennan, but though on the whole his 
view is sympathetic, he looks deeply into 
the causes which have brought Russia 
into antagonism with Japan, and treats 
the subject broadly in its relations with 
the whole world. 

Especially interesting are the chapters 
on American needs in the Orient and 
progress in the far East, and on Russian 
opinions of American institutions. While 
the book was written before the conflict 
between Russia and Japan became acute, 
the author to a considerable extent antici- 
pated what hus since occurred. Ina note 
written since the volume was printed he 
expresses the opinion that while negotia- 
tions may lead toa temporarily peaceful 
conclusion the causes of war will remain, 
and that at best war can only be post- 
poned. 


(The Russian Advance, by Hon. Albert J. Beveridge. 
pp. 486. Harper & Bros. $2.5° net.) 


RELIGION 

China’s Book of Peo’ Jae Miner. 

pp. 512. Pilgrim Press. $1. 60 
This is a wonderful record of rad alty to the 
faith even in our own day. It takes our 
thought back to the earliest centuries of Chris- 
tian history. Polycarp, Blandina, Perpetua, 
how often we have told the story of their 
martyrdom! But every virtue we have ad- 
mired in them has been repeated in these 
Chinese martyrs. The very same sentiments 
have been repeated. Can we doubt that the 
day will come when by the victorious church 
of Christ in China too, this story shall be joy- 
fully repeated? It is a thrilling narrative 
which Miss Miner has compiled, from the lips 
of some who passed through the fiery trial, and 
from many other sources. Theseigeof Peking, 
the heroic loyalty of converts to their mission- 
ary friends, the baptism of blood throughout 
the province are described. One section is 
well called ** China’s eleventh chapter of He- 
brews.” Granted that some failed to stand 
the test. So it has always been. But as a 
whole here is proof that the power of the 
faith is as of «ld. Who can doubt that this 
shedding of blood shall prove to be for the 
saving of the nation? The book should be in 
every church library. 

Shoes and Ratio; 

H. Clay Trambull. 
Sons. $1.5u net. 
A welcome collection of the author’s sermons 
which did effective service as he preached 
‘them in his work as chaplain and afterward. 
Not less welcome are the autobiographical 
introductions in which the circumstances of 
preparation and incidents of use and useful- 
ness are given. The qualities of directness, 
earnestness and practical good sense which 


ms for a Long March, by 
ee op. 361. Chas. Seribher’s 


mark the author’s work are here seen at their 
best. These pages will be of service not sim- 
ply for helpful religious reading but also for 
suggestion to preachers in the presentation of 
Christian truth. 

Control in Evolution, by Geo. F. Wilkin, Ph. D. 

pp. 284. A.C. Armstrong & Sons. $1.25. 
An identification of the ethical life of man 
with the cosmic process, in which each higher 
order of force, as it emerges, assumes control 
of the lower. The gist of the argument is in 
the weighty objections to the Monistic theory 
of Haeckel, a clear presentation of the radical 
difference between the laws of matter and 
mind, force and thought, and the unsoundness 
of the naturalistic philosophy. While show- 
ing the unity of evolution and its inclusion of 
Christianity, the author also aims to demolish 
the view of Compte and Spencer, that the 
latter is truly represented by the Roman 
Catholic Church. A well-written and useful, 
peririon treatise on scientific theism. 

cee ect e cit eM a 
An attack upon German Higher Crities of the 
Old Testament. Enthusiastic and rhetorical, 
apparently the work of a young student. It 
attempts to establish the traditional view of 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch by 
proving that the Graf-Welihausen theory is 
untenable. The author says: ‘‘I have fully 
attained my purpose, if the points of the mod- 
ern hypothesis here specified are found to be 
difficulties. The rest will follow of itself.’ 
The ordinary student of the Bible will not be 
able to follow the argument of this book very 
far, because he never followed far the posi- 
tion controverted. Those who have intel- 
ligently accepted the Wellhausen theory have 
already faced the difficulties presented in this 
volume. Those who wish earnestly that the 
traditional view may be the true one will find 
satisfaction in this volume from the fact that 
one more scholar who is acquainted with the 
works of German writers supports this view 
with a controversal spirit. 


FICTION 

A Listener in Babel, by Vida a: Seudder. pp. 

322. Houghton, Miftiin & Co 
This story falls very close ae ‘de. dividing line 
between the novel as a study of human nature 
and social science as a study of the wrongs 
and remedies in existing human relations. 
The heroine, who is an artist wholesomely con- 
scious that her talent is not of the first order, 
takes refuge from a life of self-seeking in the 
strenuous experiences of a social settlement. 
The picture of the hopeless poverty of the 
wage-earners in great cities is powerfully 
drawn. Weare confronted one after another 
with the failure of existing forms of social 
organization. In the body of the book the 
painful question is raised whether our civili- 
zation is not rotten to the core. At the end 
we begin once more to breathe an atmosphere 
of hope. The settlement workers, each ac- 
cording to her individuality, launch them- 
selves once more in the currents of life with 
the purpose of contributing something practi- 
cal to the solution of the problem, the heroine, 
for example, devoting herself to the introduc- 
tion of art motives and qualities into modern 
manufactures. The strength of the story is 
in its appeal to the social conscience rather 
than in any romantic plot or charm of charac- 
ter-drawing. 

ae. aa” by J. J. Bell. 
The characters in this successor to Wee Mac- 
greegor are grown-ups—Glasgow wives of 
skilled workmen in the factories. Their 
friendship, their misunderstandings, their ex- 
periences in sight-seeing and their husbands 
give the author an opportunity for character- 
istic humorous glimpses of lower class Scotch 
life. These manners will seem remote to most 
American readers, but will have a certain 
power of humorous suggestiveness on that 
very account. 


pp. 230. Century 


The Re oon, Invi, » by Gelett Burgess 
and Will ce > 255. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


An entertaining story in which are set brief 
stories quite as amusing as the main narrative 
which they adorn. The scene is in a Cali- 


fornian town at one of the flower festivals. 
The disappearance of one Queen of Love and 
Beauty and the trials of her successor form 
the thread of the plot. Many of the pages are 
written in the most picturesque of modern 
slang. The atmosphere is that of the Arabian 
Nights in the midst of material of modern 
social conditions. The reader may promise 
himself a good degree of amusement from 
these lively pages. 

Bees de Brag cz eet ew 
A Christmas story issued ro the Sketching 
Club of Indianapolis before which it was vrig- 
inally read by the author. After long cen- 
turies the three Wise Men meet again to renew 
their search for the King whose star they had 
seen that Christmas night. Their different 
adventures and the final unity of their hope 
and expectation are set forth with nota little 
power ‘and pathos. 

Evelina, by 4 ad Burney. pp. 477. Macmil- 
lan Vo. $2.00 
Mr. Dobson’s ‘introduction and the sympa- 
thetic illustrations by Hugh Thomson form 
the differentia of this handsome reprint. The 
lovers of the famous English story will be de- 
lighted to have it in so pleasing an edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Nature of Goodness, pty Ge George H. Palmer. 
pp. 248. Huughton, Mifflu $1.10 net. 


The author is a teacher of ethics and under- 
takes to explain what that ‘‘goodness’”’ is 
with which ethies is so vitally concerned. 
We are confronted with the fact that few of 
us could give, at once, an adequate definition 
of goodness. This book considers first good- 
ness in general, such as is common to persons 
and things. But the goodness of persons dif- 
fers from general goodness because of four 
characteristics of personality: self-conscious- 
ness, self-direction, self-development and self- 
sacrifice. Especially helpful is the chapter 
on self-sacrifice showing the relation of that 
virtue to self-development. Two final chap- 
ters describe the function of nature and spirit 
in enabling personal goodness to reach the 
highest excellence. Throughout the book 
many interesting matters are considered, 
such as the value of imagination, the nature 
of personality and the doctrine of praise. 
The treatment of the topic is remarkably 
clear, entertaining and free from technicali- 
ties. 

The Old Furniture Book, by N. Hudson Moore. 

pp. 254, F. A. Stokes Co. $2.00 net. 

The historical element plays a large part in 
this comprehensive treatise on the furniture 
of our fathers. Mr. Moore knows his old 
makers and the best surviving examples, has 
pictured them for us in his illustrations and 
described them in his text. Collectors and 
lovers of old houses will enjoy the book and re- 
cur to it as an authority. 

The Roadmender, by Michael + cea pp. 

158. E. P. Dutton *& Co. $1.60 n 
A new and illustrated edition of Mr. Fairless’ 5 
thoughtful allegory of human life. To those 
who do not know the book, its plan of putting 
observations and moralizings into the mouth 
of a breaker of stones by the roadside will 
suggest the point of view and attitude toward 
life. 


The Four NY gnan's eitfe, by Anna 
y ati te M.D. 


. Saunders 
& Co., Philadelphia. Pa 60. 

A second edition of a useful and practical 
book for women, which has already met wide 
recognition and done good service. 

The Tower of Lond nw Harrison 

‘Aumsworth. 1 pp. 478. Do App eton "S Co. nf 
This reprint of Mr. Ainsworth’s famous ro- 
mance of the tower contains also the original 
illustrations by ‘George Cruikshank. The 
book is handsomely bound in scarlet and the 
print is not too fine for youthful eyes. 


The Call of the Twentieth ee Cee, afrntind 
pil Jordan. pp. 75. Am. Un Assn 
oston. 


Addressed especially to young men, its high 
ideals of the possibilities of democracy and 
the openings which are offering themselves 
to young men in America, together with the 
enthusiasm of the style and the picturesque- 
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ness of vision, make a striking and helpful 
message printed in handsome form. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Bird Stories, by Lenore Elizabeth Mulets. pp. 
240. L. U. Page & Co. 80 cents net. 
Insect Storie Bas Lenore Rusabeth, Mulets. 
294. L.t. &Co. 80 cents 
wer Stories, y Lenore Elizabeth, Mulets. 
pp. 241. L.U. Page & Co. 80 cents net. 


The author has made good use of the imagina- 
tion in these studies of natural history for little 
children. She has gathered from prose and 
verse, stories and myths which will be sure 
to interest the child’s mind in the creatures 
depicted. She is most successful, naturally, 
with birds, but all three volumes will be help- 
ful and interesting to the children. It seems 
a pity to connect the name of snowbird with 
the chickadee, who already has names enough, 
when it properly belongs to the junco, the 
gray snowbird with two white feathers in his 
tail, and to the Arctic snowflake, which is an 
occasional winter visitor. And the snow- 
bird’s song goes far back of the reader to 
which it is credited. But these are small 
criticisms on a series of successful books. 

‘* Little Ten Minutes,’’ by Frank T. Bayley, 

D.v. pp. 189. Curson-Harper Co., Denver 
Delightfully intimate and suggestive pulpit 
talks with children. We congratulate the 
little folks of Plymouth Church, Denver, and 
Dr. Bayley on his knowledge of the child’s 
heart and on the spiritual suggestiveness of 
the events and incidents which he has put to 
such happy use in his teaching. 

Flip’s Islands of Providence, by Annie = 

lows Johustou. pp. 180. LC. Page & Co. $1. 
A boy’s trials, temptations and successes joc 





the theme of this helpful story. The hero has 
an inheritance both of honor and dishonor and 
in the latter something which handicaps him 
in his effort toward business success. The 
narrative is bright and the moral admirable. 
Like all. the work of its author, it is both en- 
— . ning and helpful reading for boys and 
girls. 

Weir Jao pookite, by by H. May Poynter. pp. 296. 
Gives an account of the fortunes of the family 
of James II. in their exile in France. It is 
pleasantly written and has incident enough of 
an interesting character, but we should be 
sorry to have the enthusiasms of little children 
turned in this direction. 

Thos Nelsse & i ag | pay ap ag 
Two rival schools in an English town with 
their competitions and controversies afford 
material. The boys are natural and manly 
fellows but we question whether so large an 
element of ingenious disorder is wholesome 
reading forboys. In other respects the atmos- 
phere of the book, though wholly English, is 
all that could be desired. 

The Little Puctosens, by Ida Horton Cash. pp. 

201. L. CU. Page & Co. 40 cents net. 

A story of the Oregon hop fie’ds which con- 
tains interesting sketches of charaeter and a 
pleasant flow of incident, but which is wholly 
lacking in Jiterary form. 

Dorothy o Tie at rhe ery by Any precks. pp. 
The second volume of a aextee mr contains 
brightly written chapters of the experiences of 
a little girlina wealthy home. Thestory ends 
abruptly, referring us for its most interesting 
problem to a book yet to be written. 





Books and Bookmen 


Dean Farrar’s life has been written by his 
son, Reginald Farrar. 


Hall Caine’s health is frail, and he has gone 
to Switzerland to save what remains. 


John Wanamaker is said to have given away 
ever seven hundred copies of Charles Wag- 
ner’s The Simple Life. 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton has been engaged by 
Macmillan to write a biography or apprecia- 
tion of Charles Kingsley. 


Mr. Paul E. More, for several years literary 
editor of The Independent, has become one of 
the editors of the New York Evening Post. 


The Carnegie Institute has appropriated 
$30,000 a year for five years to defray the 
making of an economic history of the United 
States. 


Herbert Spencer’s autobiography will be 
out next spring. By his will he commissioned 
David Duncan, a personal friend, to write 
his biography. 


Salem’s leading citizens are preparing a 
mode of celebrating next July the centennial 
of Hawthorne’s birth, which will be worthy 
of his greatness as a man of letters. 


Harvard’s Class of 1883 has decided to give 
the university a bust of James Russell Lowell 
by D. C. French. It willbe placed against the 
outer wall of old Massachusetts Hall, in a 
setting especially designed by C. F. McKim. 


The charming cover of the February num- 
ber of Country Life in America, representing a 
score or more cf terns flying high up in a soft 
and springlike sky, was designed from a pho- 
tograph by Rev. Herbert K. Job, a Connecti- 
cut Congregational minister. 


The Library of Congress has just had from 
Mrs. Smith T. Van Buren the gift of a collection 
of 1,500 manuscripts, including an autobiog- 
raphy by Martin Van Buren, eighth President 
of the United States. It will put at the serv- 
ice of historians a mass of matter never yet ex- 
amined. 


The hitherto lost treatise written in 1588 by 
Robert Browne, the father of Congregational- 


ism, and now first published by the Congrega- 
tional Historical Society of England, is for 
sale at the Congregational Bookstore at 50 
cents net. The discovery and identification of 
this interesting document has been recently 
told by Champlin Burrage in the Independent. 


Prof. George E. Woodberry has resigned 
the chair of comparative literature in Co- 
lumbia University, where for several years 
he has been the most popular teacher of lit- 
erature and an inspiring personal force. He 
is to be editor-in-chief of a library of cheap, 
but well-printed and- accurately-edited re- 
prints of the classics,.whieh McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. are to publish during coming years 
—a series similar to the Tauchnitz series. 


The Educational Review, edited by Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia, recognizes the grow- 
ing importance of the Sunday school as a fac- 
tor in American educational life by printing 
in its current issue an article by Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, D. D., which sets forth the dimen- 
sions and significance of the Sunday school 
movement throughout the country, points out 
the way in which it may be correlated with 
other educational forces, and pleads for closer 
sympathy between workers in the field of 
general education and Sunday school teachers 
and leaders, together with a better apprecia- 
tion of the specific problems of each realm. 


It has always been a mystery why so suc- 
cessful an author as the late Hugh Stowell 
Scott (Henry Seton Merriman) should persist 
in. keeping secret his real name and identity. 
It has been hinted that it was for family rea- 
sons and now this anecdote has come out 
which shows his reserve and self-command: 


His father, who was a director of the Lon- 
don Graphic, had an unaccountable objec- 
tion to his son’s following a literary career, 
and tried to make a business man of him. 
His son wrote in secret under a pseudonym, 
and, although his work was successful, he 
never betrayed his literary identity to his 
father. On one occasion his father placed 
before him one of the young author’s own 
stories, saying, ‘‘ Now, if you coald write a 
book like this, it would be another thing 
altogether.”” And still the son kept silence. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Feb. 14, Sunday. Many Healed.—Mark 6: 

53-56. 

Christ never made bodily healing the end of 
his mission to men. He moved among these 
crowds, giving place to their desires and his 
own pity, but he feared the distracting effect 
of these providings and healings. It was at 
this time he said, ‘‘ Ye seek me not because 
ye saw signs, but because ye ate of the loaves 
and were filled.” We must be careful lest 
our desires in prayer crowd out petitions for 
Christ’s desires. 


Feb. 15. Foolish Traditions.—Mark 7: 1-18 
‘ These were chains of their own forging; 
God did not make life so hard. By a shuf- 
fling of words they excused neglect of filial 
love and duty, a technical consecration pre- 
vented a real obedience. The filial love of 
Jesus must have marked this blasphemous 
perversion with especial loathing. There is, 
of course, no excuse here fur nezlect of clean- 
liness. The hands of the disciples were not 
dirty, only ‘common ”—that is, unconsecrated 
in the formal way of the tradition. These 
scribes thought it a less crime to send an in- 
nocent man to cruel death than to eat bread 
without baptizing their hands. 


Feb. 16. Out of the Heart.—Mark 7: 14-23. 

He called the maltitude and spoke both to 
them and to thescribes. This isa sweeping 
condemnation of all mere externalism. We 
can only give according to our own nature: 
out of the evil heart, evil; out of the renewed 
heart, good. Remember the wise man’s word, 
Prov. 4: 23. Also beware of judging, remem- 
bering God’s word to Samuel, ‘‘ For the Lord 
seeth not as man seeth.” What a list of defile- 
ments from the heart of man! 


Feb. 17. Prevailing Faith.—Mark 7: 24-30. 

Here Jesus overstepped the bounds which 
he himself had set to his activity. Compare 
his rejoicing when he heard that certain 
Greeks were seeking him [John 12: 20]. This 
restriction was a self-denial. He would not 
fill his life too full, lest he might not do all 
well. It is impossible to imagine his setting 
@ limitation of this kind as a bar to the re- 
ward of persevering faith. It is the tragedy 
of our lives that Christ wants us more than 
we want him. < 


Feb. 18. He Hath Done All Things Well.— 

Mark 7: 31-37. 

These retreats to heathen territory were 
for relief from the constant thronging of the 
crowds and carpings of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, He was not yet ready to be offered. 
This was a difficult case, as we may judge 
from their new astonishment. Sometimes he 
spoke with authority, here he used means. 
This variety suggests a difference of condi- 
tions which are only hinted at. 


Feb. 19. The Miracle of the Loaves.—Mark 

8: 1-10. 

Jesus is not afraid of repeating himself. 
The same conditions bring about similar re- 
sults. How royally he who had not where 
to lay his head entertiins the thousands in 
the wilderness. Satan had tempted him to 
made bread for his own hunger and he re- 
fused, but he increases it to meet the needs 
of others. 


Feb. 20. Evil Leaven.—Mark 8: 11-21. 

The leaven of the Pharisees was hypocrisy; 
the leaven of Herod was worldliness—the 
world in either case self-centere!. Nothing 
is so bad as good that is turned evil. A 
frankly wicked man can never do a tenth 
part of the harm which one hypocrite can 
do in acommunity. There isa lessun here of 
the spiritual suggestiveness of common things, 
but we are not to handle parables and pie- 
tures as if they were tiuth instead of the 
garments of truth. 
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In and Around Boston 


Mother and Daughter United in Worship and Com- 
munion 

The Third Church (the Old South), Boston, 
grew out of a seventeenth century split in the 
First Church of which Rev. John Davenport 
was then pastor, the mother church then be- 
ing conservative, the withdrawing minority— 
liberal. Twenty years ago Rev. Rufus Ellis 
intimated to Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon that 
ere he died, he as pastor of the First Church, 
now Unitarian, would like to preach in the pul- 
pit of the Old South, and thus prove that a 
spirit of strife had given way to one of amity. 
Dr. Gordon, for reasons both prudential and 
conscientious, was led to decline Dr. Ellis’s 
proffer. Last Sunday, thelong standing aliena- 
tion was obliterated so far as it had to do with 
the original cause of separation. Rev. James 
Eells of the First Church preached in the Old 
South on The Method of Christ as our model 
in knowing the Father, and Dr. Gordon occu- 
pied the First Church pulpit, preaching on 
Christian Righteousness—the Salvation for In- 
dividuals and the Nation. Each pastor supple- 
mented his sermon with words expressive of 
profound pleasure that peace once more reigned 
and with the hope that while each church 
might be duly faithful to the past, it might be 
much more cencerned with living up to the 
opportunities of the future. Following the 
service at the First Church came a celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper in which Mr. Eells and 
Dr. Gordon shared, as did members of both 
congregations, a considerablé group of mem- 
bers and officials of the Old South having gone 
to the First Church for this purpose. 


An Importation from Connecticut 

Rey. Burt Leon York, who takes up the 
work at West Medford, is one of the younger 
pastors with whom Connecticut is loath to part. 
A trained business man, as well as a graduate 
of Amherst College and the Yale Divinity 
School, he began his field service at Roxbury, 
Ct., where a brief but effective ministry 
brought him to the notice of the West End 
‘ Church of Bridgeport, of which he soon be- 
came pastor. There his work, and that of 
Mrs. York among the boys and girls, was 
markedly successful. In parish organization, 
in the development of good music, in clear and 
sunny interpretation of the religious life, and 
in bringing the influence of the church to bear 
upon all classes in the community, he has 
proved an admirable ‘‘head worker”; while 
his knightliness and genial comradery have 
made him a welcome friend of young and old. 
He was a founder of the West End Boys’ Club, 
a loyal worker in the Ministers’ Association, 
and an interested and active student of munic- 
ipal affairs; and West Medford is to be con- 
gratulated upon having secured a leader whose 
life promises to be as rich and inspiring as it 
is true, 


The Ministers’ Meeting 

In the absence of the ministers from Con- 
cord, N. H., who were expected to speak, 
Evangelist Sayford gave an account of the 
recent revival in that city, which is described 
on this page by Rev. E. W. Bishop. Previ- 
ously Pres. Herman Seil of the German Col- 
lege at Wilton, Io., made an effective appeal 
for its work among those whom he called the 
Pilgrim Fathers of our own day. 


Congregationalists and Unitarians Fraternize 
Washington’s Birthday will be made a his- 
toric occasion this year in Boston by a joint 
meeting of the Channing and Congregational 
Clubs in Tremont Temple, to be addressed by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott on the political situation. 
There is nothing unusual in the gentlemen be- 
longing to these two clubs coming together to 
listen to a discussion of sucha topic. But it 
will be the first time that these two social or- 
ganizations representing the two denomina- 
tions which for almost a century have been so 
widely separated have touched elbows in a 


common meeting. In inviting Dr. Abbott to 
speak on the policy of political expansion of 
our country they probably have made sure of 
hearing views on which they have as great 
divergence of opinion as concerning any reli- 
gious subject which could have been chosen. 
If light without heat can be thus evolved on 
this topic by bringing together these two cur- 
rents of thought the experiment may be tried 
successfully with some distinctively theolog- 
ical theme. 


The Progress of Our Polity 

A new evidence appears that the organiza- 
tion of the Congregational churches of Boston 
into a union conference for greater effective- 
ness was not a mere impulse or the scheme 
ofa fewmen. The Unitarian Association re- 
cently called a meeting, in which twenty-one 
of its thirty-one churches were represented, to 
consider the appointment of a committee of 
counsel, whose duties are to be similar to those 
of the commission appointed last November 
by the Congregational churches. The individ- 
ual Unitarian churches have been asked to 
ratify the formation of the new committee. It 
is believed that the advice of this committee 
will have much weight especially in guiding 
the policy of churches moved to change their 
location, and in their use of funds obtained 
from the sale of disused church buildings. 
The possibilities of service of such a com- 
mittee of able and wise business men do not 
need to be demonstrated. 


Professor Moulton’s Lectures 

One of the literary events of the winter is 
the course of eight lectures on the Bible by 
Prof. R. G. Moulton of Chicago University in 
the Colonial Theater. They are given at eleven 
o’clock Saturday mornings, under the auspices 
of the Twentieth Century Club, and despite 
stormy weather nearly every seat was taken 
at the opening lecture last week. It is several 
years since Professor Moulton lectured here, 
and he was greeted in a manner which belies 
the statement that New Englanders are cold 
and undemonstrative. : 

His general theme is The Bible as Litera- 
ture. He claims that a literary study of the 
Scriptures is essential for their true interpre- 
tation. He made this point clear by an illus- 
tration from the book of Jude, reciting Deb- 
orah’s song with wonderfully dramatic power. 
By voice and gesture he pictured the gather- 
ing of the hosts for battle, the fight itself, the 
rout and retribution, till one could almost see 
Jael slinging the hammer at Sisera and hear 
the choruses of men and women answering 
each other in song and dance. Equally im- 
pressive was his recital of the passage in Job 
which describes the life of a miner in the 
bowels of the earth. Thus by illustration, 
rather than by definition, he made his audi- 
ence feel that a knowledge of the structure of 
a book in the Bible is indispensable to an un- 
derstanding of its meaning. For this reason 
a book should be read as a whole, at a sitting. 

In closing he scored the colleges for what 
he called a “‘lop-sided culture.’”’ The two 
foundations of our civilization and literature 
are the classics of Greece and Rome and the 
sacred writings of the Bible. The second of 
these is largeiy ignored nowadays, but, said 
he, “literary study stands in need of the Bible 
even more than the Bible stands in need of 
literary study.” 

The number of young people in the audience 
was noticeably large. We wish that the wage- 
earning class could have an opportunity to 
hear these inimitable lectures. Saturday fore- 
noon is a busy time for most people and an 
evening course for them would be greatly ap- 
preciated. 





The New England Institute for the Promo- 
tion of Learning, under whose auspices Mr. 
George Willis Cooke’s lectures and classes in 
American literature are given at Shawmut 
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Church, Boston, and elsewhere, is a society 
for securing, through University Extension, 
what it calls a continuing education for adults 
or younger people whose opportunity for 
schooling has been limited, or who desire 
to supplement it. The American Waltham 
Watch Company has arranged with the insti- 
tute for a course of lectures for its employees. 
They are to be given in the high school build- 
ing, and classes in American literature and in 
Shakespeare have been formed. The institute 
also conducts industrial classes for instruction 
in textile work and the elements of mechan- 
ism. Mr. W. J. Mann, 249 Newbury Street, 
Boston, is its originator and director. 





The Evangel in Concord, N. H. 


BY REV. EDWIN W. BISHOP, PASTOR OF 
SOUTH CHURCH 


Beginning with the last night of the old year 
and continuing more than three weeks, seven 
evangelical churches of Concord met in de- 
lightful and fraternal harmony in union evan- 
gelistic meetings. The ground had been thor- 
oughly prepared. Committees to cover the 
various activities were appointed, and there 
was much praying without ceasing. Union 
services under the leadership of the pastors 
were held for the first week in the Baker 
Memorial Methodist Church. Upon the ar- 
rival of Mr. S. M. Sayford, the evangelist, and 
Mr. Lambert, his sweet singer, the meetings 
were transferred to the South Congregational, 
because of its larger auditorium. 

For over two weeks services were held every 
night except Saturday. During part of this 
time meetings were also held at 3.30 Pp. M., 
and in the Y. M.C. A. at noon. The former 
meeting was mainly given to an address; the 
latter mainly to prayer. Naturally theevening 
service was most largely attended and upon it 
the emphasis was placed. The body of the 
church, which seats 1,100, never failed, even 
upon stormy nights, of being comfortably 
filled, while upon several occasions its capac- 
ity was overtaxed, and overflow meetings re- 
sulted. 

The truth presented, while mainly ethical, 
was of such a character as to suggest a ver- 
tebrate theology. Sin was denounced in un- 
sparing terms, the reality of retribution in the 
life to come was distinctly affirmed, and the 
saving love of Jesus was winsomely spoken. 
Strong, vigorous, manly, would bea condensed 
characterization. A disciple of the newer 
thinking would not follow Mr. Sayford in all 
his applications, but, he would say Amen to 
his spirit. 

Methods were elastic. Sometimes at the 
conclusion of a meeting those determining or 
desiring to lead a new life were requested to 
rise alone, sometimes with others; again they 


were gathered in an after-meeting. Cards . 


were always ready for them to sign. Ushers 
were stationed to report and assist interest. 
Such things may seem formidable in print, 
but, as managed by Mr. Sayford, the machin- 
ery, except in the after-meetings, was not 
prominent. As with Ezekiel, there was a 
spirit within the wheels. 

Anything like a true estimate of results 
could not be given at this writing. Time must 
determine that. But of one or two things we 
are conscious. There has been no revival of 
the unchurched. A number of conversions 
there have been, but largely among church at- 
tendants or among Sunday school scholars. 
From the first it was apparent that no great 
numbers of the unchurched were being at- 
tracted. It is probably true that the greatest 
result has been the revival of Christians and 
the creation of a new atmosphere, and for 
this we praise God. We are not statistic 
crazy in Concord, so that if any have found 
the ‘‘ power of the endless life” we are glad. 





Do not let the good things of life rob you of 
the best things.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 
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Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be found in New York 
at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth Avenue.) 


DATES AHEAD: Manhattan Congregational Club, Feb. 15. 


Sunday Morning at Charch of the Pilgrims 


Hallowed reminders of by-gone days sur- 
rounded me as I entered this beautiful church 
of fifty years’ standing. A projecting stoneon 
the front is a part of old Plymouth Rock. In 
the interior, at the left of the pulpit, is a found- 
ers’ memorial window, with a tablet under- 
neath containing the names of all the original 
members. Six large memorial windows also 
grace the sides of the auditorium; while in the 
rear is the Ascension window, erected in mem- 
ory of its revered pastor for a half century, 
Dr. Storrs. In his honor, also, stands a tablet 
at.the right of the pulpit—a beautiful bronze 
and glass mosaic. 

The feature of this church which most im- 
pressed me wasits restfulness. The rich blend- 
ing of the solid oak wood work, the memorial 
windows and the stately interior are supple- 
mented in effecting this end by the service of 
worship. In thelatter, with explicit directions 
in the calendar as to the congregation’s method 
of participation in each number, the choir 
have responses after the Apostles’ Creed, the 
pastoral prayer and the benediction ; and a 
moment of silent prayer, with the congrega- 
tion seated, precedes the benediction. 

I was cordially greeted at the church by Mr. 
Charles A. Hull, chairman of the A. M. A.’s 
executive committee. Dr. Dewey wears a 
gown in the pulpit. His sermon on Zacch#us 
indicated the same careful study of diction, 
symmetry and clearness, the same dignified 
bearing, deliberate and forceful delivery which 
have obtained for him recognition as one of 
the ablest of Brooklyn’s pastors. His perora- 
tion picturing Christ as ever seeking after 
men and dwelling on the inspiration of per- 
sonal contact with Christ was a masterly touch 
of tenderness and power. 

Some reflection of Dr. Dewey’s standards 
may have been found in the announcements 
I noticed, of a course of Bible readings by 
Rev. George Soltau of the New York Bible 
Teachers’ College; of ex-Pres. Franklin Car- 
ter as the speaker at the midweek service; 
and of an instructive illustrated address be- 
fore the young men’s club on Germs and Their 
Relation to Disease, to be delivered by Dr. 
Van Cott of the Long Island College Hospital. 


A Large Young People’s Society 

One solution of the young people’s problem 
seems to have been found in the formation of 
the Young People’s Association of Tompkins 
Avenue Church. This organization of 500 
members comprises six departments—deve- 
tional, social, benevolent, literary, musical, 
athletic. The devotional department, which 
is really the old Christian Endeavor Society 
rejuvenated, has increased its attendance on 
the regular Monday evening meetings nearly 
fivefold, and has infused new interest by oc- 
casional courses of study on missions, etc. 
The social department conducts four general 
socials each year—there being 400 young people 
present at its last gathering, a banquet. A 
Young Ladies’ Guild, with a young men’s 
auxiliary, makes up the benevolent depart- 
ment, which is especially interested in two day 
kindergartens conducted under the church’s 
auspices, one for white and one for colored 
children, raising at least half of the $2,000 
necessary for their support. The musical de- 
partment consists of a glee club with member- 
ship limited to fifty, and is so popular that 
over twenty applications are on the waiting 
list; while the literary and athletic depart- 
ments are well organized along their respective 
lines. 


Pilgrim’s New Pastor 

Rev. Frederick J. Lynch was greeted with 
a crowded gathering at his first serviee, the 
prayer: meeting, Feb. 3.- His first. sermon to 


his new parish was preached Feb. 7, and a re- 
ception to the new pastor was announced for 
the following Tuesday night. 


Home Missionary Conference 

The fourth conference of the executive offi- 
cers of the home missionary societies of six 
denominations was held Feb.4. Preliminary 
arrangements were made for a series of serv- 
ices to be held at St. Louis during the exposi- 
tion to emphasize the part our home mission- 
aries played in the progress following the 
Louisiana Purchase. Considerable time was 
also devoted to the discussion of the problem 
in Utah, where, it was asserted, the denomi- 
nations work in closer harmony and with less 
friction than in any other state of the Union. 
It was the general sentiment that public dis- 
cussion of political questions by our repre- 
sentatives in that section is undesirable. The 
Protestant denominations have ninety-three 
churches in that state, with a membership of 
over 5,300. 


The New Bridge and the Churches 

The changed conditions which naturally at- 
tend the opening of the new Williamsburg 
bridge at first alarmed some of the people in 
United and neighboring churches; but the op- 
timistic features of the opening have been 
firmly grappled by Rev. L. R. Dyott and 
others, and the churech’s hopeful conditions 
have been pointed out to his people. At a 
mass meeting Jan. 24, addresses on this sub- 
ject were delivered by the Jewish rabbi and 
the pastor of United Church. 


A Y. W. C. A. for Colored Women 

If I mistake not, Brooklyn has the only or- 
ganization of this kind in the country. In 
calling on Mrs. F. W. Haines, who is in charge 
of this branch of Brooklyn’s general Y. W. 
C. A., I was impressed with the character of 
its work. Though the branch was organized 
only last July, there are already over 160 
members; and the interest is steadily increas- 
ing. Free classes are provided for the study 
of arithmetic, English grammar and penman- 
ship. Classes have already been formed, with 
reasonable charges, for courses in sewing, 
dressmaking and millinery; and a little later 
it is hoped to effect the organization of cooking 
classes. Most of the members are servant 
girls, but attend these classes evenings. The 
moral as well as mental uplift is already mani- 
fest. I was especially impressed by the fact 
that in this Y. W. C. A. the color problem is 
solving itself. The constitution of the organiza- 
tion makes no distinctions; but the colored girls 
have segregated at this branch which is most 
available for them. The inauguration of the 
movement is due in large measure to Rev. A. J. 
Henry of the Nazarene Church. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 5 


Miss Ella Chase presided. Aintab was well 
represented and reported by Mrs. Schneider, 
who looks back upon interesting experiences 
in that city during the early years of her mis- 
sionary life and who keeps up with its prog- 
ress of events. Dr. Fuller’s return, after his 
furlough in this country, was hailed with 
great joy, both by the college and missionary 
circle, and by the people, who appreciate his 
labors in their behalf. 

The ladies who have been longest in the 
field still find work for brains and hands and 
feet, while school and hospital are constantly 
making more demands upon teachers, doctors 
and nurses. The Trowbridges fulfill the ex- 
pectations warranted by the family traditions; 
Miss Pierce does all that limited strength 
makes possible and then patiently sits still; 
Miss Foreman rejoices in the opportunities af- 
forded by her recent home visit to “‘ brush 
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up” the old equipment, and takes a new lease 


of days in which to help train her beloved 


girls. 

Miss Lamson spoke of the great value of 
picture cards and Sunday school rolls which 
different missionaries have solicited, and of 
the generous gift of the Providence Litho- 
graph Company of 150,000 cards, which will 
speedily be on their way to mission stations. 
Mrs. Tracy testified to the help she and Miss 
Gage have found in using such cards in Mar- 
sovan and vicinity. 

The “ Root sisters” of Madura were intro- 
duced, Mrs. Dency Root Herrick and Miss 
Mary M. Root, and the latter said a few words 
concerning the Girls’ High and Normal School, 
the Christian people and the adherents of Ma- 
dura. 





A series of nine meetings is being held in 
the different districts into which the territory 
of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion is divided. The officers of the first dis- 
trict, embracing New England and the Prov- 
inces, held a three days’ gathering, Jan. 19-21, 
in Portland. The time was devoted to dis- 
cussing the problems of organized Sunday 
school work under the leadership of Marion 
Lawrance, W. C. Pearce, Mrs. J. W. Barnes 
from outside and resident leading workers. 





Biographical. 
MRS. EGBERT C. SMYTH 


Mrs. Elizabeth Bradford Smyth, wife of Prof. 
Egbert C. Smyth, died at Andover on Feb. 4, at the 
age of sixty-eight. Her illness was very brief; she 
took a severe chill in returning from an appoint- 
ment in Boston a few days before, resulting in 
pneumonia. Mrs. Smyth was the daughter of Rev. 
Dr. William T. Dwight, the eminent Portland di- 
vine. In 1857 she was married to Professor Smyth, 
then occupying the chair of natural and revealed 
religion in Bowdoin College. From 1863, the date 
of his coming to Andover Seminary as professor of 
ecclesiastical history, her home was on Andover 
Hill, a home in which for all these forty years she 
has entertained with gracious hospitality successive 
classes of students and ministerial guests without 
number. 

Mrs. Smyth was a woman of strong intellectual 
and religious character, the proper heritage from 
such ancestors as the first President Dwight, her 
grandfather, and President Dwight’s grandfather, 
Jonathan Edwards. With a quiet, unostentatious 
bearing and a winsome disposition were combined 
a@ rare executive capacity and a persistent will, 
which made her a natural leader and a zealous and 
energetic advocate of the good causes she espoused. 
She had been for years actively connected with the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, being 
chairman of the board of directors for many years, 
and the Woman’s Anti-suffrage Association. At 
home her faith and knowledge bore abundant fruit 
in the service of the Chapel Church, in the social 
life of the seminary, and in the constant ministra- 
tions of cheer and help to all in need which will be 
gratefully remembered by townsfolk and by hun- 
dreds of alumni scattered throughout the world. 
The warmest sympathy is felt for Professor Smyth, 
who is in somewhat feeble health, and for Miss 
Dwight, her invalid sister, long an inmate of her 
home. The funeral services, held at the seminary 
chapel Saturday afternoon, were conducted by 
Professor Hincks. €. C. C. 


JAMES S. BARRELL 


The death of Mr. Barrell in Cambridge, Feb. 5, 
removes a veteran educator who had given many 
years of devoted service to public school work and 
who put the impress of his genial, pure and manly 
spirit upon hosts of boys and girls. He was born 
in East Bridgewater, Mass., Sept. 12, 1826, and 
earned his way through Bridgewater Academy and 
Adelphian Academy, and began teaching at eighteen 
years of age. After gaining experience in country 
schools he taught successively in Brockton, Mass., 
New Bedford, Mass., and Lewiston, Me., and came 
to Cambridge in 1874 as principal of the Putnam 
School. Six years later he became principal of the 
Harvard Grammar School, which position he held 
until his retirement, two and a half years ago. 
Dartmouth in 1872 conferred upon him the degree 
of M. A. He was a member of the Shepard Me- 
morial Church, whose pastor, Dr. McKenzie, con- 
ducted the funeral service. 
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The Wisconsin Federation of Churches and Chris- 
tian Workers held a fruitful annual session in 
Wausau. Its new president is Dr. G. M. Colville of 
Racine. Rev. H. A. Miner—editor of the Northwest- 
ern Mail, a stalwart organ of federation and re- 
forms—is continued secretary. Mr. Miner’s able 
work in the state in this direction has been patiently 
effective for many years. His residence, at the 
capital, is strategic. 

Among memorable addresses at this convention 
were those of Attorney General E. R. Hicks on Pro. 
moting Good Legislation and of Senator H. P. Bird 
on Mental and Moral Blight in Cigarettes. This 
was a startling arraignment of the cigarette evil 
based on testimony secured from 200 or more Wis- 
consin high school principals. It declares from 
thirty to ninety per cent. of our schoolboys to be 
involved in this noxious habit, and the ery for effect- 
ve prohibitive legislation (we have a restrictive law 
now) is gathering force. 

Ten denominational and six state reformatory 
bedies are leagued in this federation. Each year 
brings more, and it is becoming a power not to be 
trified with at Madison during legislative sessions, 
as well as a robust influence throughout the state. 
Three lines of work are to be specially emphasized 
this year: the pushing of local option campaigns, 
for which we have favoring laws, with hope of ward 
option in cities in the near future; the organization 
of strong anti-cigarette leagues; and a thorough en. 
forcement of existing laws. 

Local church federation moves slowly. A few 
attempts have failed for lack of fervor and push 
and perhaps of definite object. Others are too 
young to show fruitage. In Ripon, the college 
town, five churches have thus clasped hands of 
late, with about twenty delegates, lay and pastoral 
and from reformatory bodies. Three other churches, 
which do not formally unite, promise co-operation 
in all projects they can indorse. This organization 
is testing the leadings of the Spirit by devising that 
no project shall be attempted without the cordial 

indorsement of every church in its constituency— 
to whom all plans must be reported in advance. It 
promises at least to become an organized and 
united voice of protest or approval in civic, moral 
and religious problems and thus far has met with 
cordial good fellowship. 


REFORM 


Prominent among the factors of state federation 
is the Wisconsin Anti-saloon League, of which 
Principal A. W. Burr of Beloit Academy is presi- 
dent. Rev. T. M. Hare, late of Ohio, is the aggres- 
sive and experienced superintendent, and Rev. 
B. M. Fritz, a fluent German speaker, is his as- 
sistant. Mr. Hare has organized a Law and Order 
League in South Milwaukee, and work is being 
vigorously pushed in Appleton. There and in 
Green Bay, Ashland and elsewhere, campaigns 
against official corruption and lawlessness are ac- 
tively under way. In Milwaukee, the Grand Jury 
has just returned indictments for seven officials in 
city and county. 

Another beneficent element in the federation is 
the older Wisconsin Sunday Rest-Day Association, 
just now urging new year petitions to the railway 
companies against summer Sunday excursions. 
Railway employees already deeply appreciate the 
work of this association and of its tireless, devoted 
secretary, Rev. J. B.. Davison. The well-known 
action of Pres. Marvin Hughitt of the Northwest- 
ern lines in abolishing such excursions from his 
roads last season, and reducing Sunday freight 
traffic to a minimum, is an encouraging example 
and meets warm approval from Christians and 
working people. Sympathy between these elasses 
is bound to grow. President Hughitt’s example is 
certain to prove contagious, as he is an acknowl- 
edged Nestor among railway officials and of wide 
influence. Secretary Davison’s admirable rest-day 
leaflets, issuedgquarterly, are concise, readable and 
cogent; and, so far as they find their way, they will 


- create right sentiment and become an unanswer-- 


able appeal for justice and brotherhood in Sabbath 
keeping. 
ADVANCE IN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 
Our State interdenominational Sunday School 
Association has for years sustained a feeble life, 


mainly devoted to annual conventions and a fad of 
“‘eounty organizations” with a few local conven- 
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The Kingdom in General Aspects 


FEDERATION 


tions of miscellaneous character and small patron- 
age. This organizstion is taking new direction and 
power under the spiritual and wise leadership of 
Supt. J. T. Chynoweth, late Congregational pastor 
at Sheboygan. He is initiating a campaign for 
the thorough training of Sunday school teachers in 
modern and approved system, introducing them to 
the best of normal and pedagogic literature adapt- 
able to Sunday school work, and to diploma courses 
of culture in teaching. He is turning the old 
county conventions into teachers’ institutes with ex- 
pert and inspiring leaders for all departments; is 
urging the complete grading of Sunday schools, the 
organizing of home departments, the inauguration 
of Decision Day opportunities and evangelism as 
well as strong, up-to-date teaching in Sunday 
school work. Mr. Chynoweth has started a state 
Sunday school monthly and has in preparation a 
pamphlet series of normal studies on the life of 
Jesus. §,.2;:% 


Superior’s New Pastor 


Rey. H. O. Hannum came out of the Interior in 
1893, after graduating from the University of 
Minnesota. Sttidy at Yale and Harvard. Divinity 
Schools gave him a broad professional equipment 
and training. Then came a three years’ pastorate 
at Southwick, Mass., where he learned the prob- 
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lems of a rural community, and profited much by 
the friendship and counsel of Dr. P. S. Moxom of 
Springfield. Since November, 1899, he has been 
pastor of Hope Chapel in Boston’s South End, 
which outpost is the vent for the local philanthropic 
and practical religious activities of the Old South 
Church. Here he has developed many institu- 
tional or educational features of service—and has 
ministered acceptably on the spiritual and social 
sides. His frigndships with older men distin- 
guished in many walks of life have contributed 
much to his culture and serviceability. His work 
and study under Prof. F. G. Peabody at Harvard 
have inspired him with a social rather than indi- 
vidualistic conception of Christianity and of the 
mission of the Church, and ‘his love of beauty and 
order incline him to emphasize these in worship. 
With engaging personal qualities, plus a varied 
Eastern experience and training, he should make a 
fine record as pastor and leader in his new field. 
G. P. M. 


Literary Activity in Our Churches 


The literary side of our church life just now de- 
serves special mention. Two recent: books are 
worthy of general recognition. These are The 
Living Christ and Other Sermons; and Songs from 
the Hearts of Women. The first comes from Rey. 
George H. Ide, D. D., late pastor of Grand Avenue 
Church, Milwaukee; the second from Col. Nicholas 
Smith, a deacon in the same church. The sermons 
represent the work of a strong mind and a great 
heart; and the comments upon these hymns from 
the hearts of women represent a deep and rich 
Christian experience as well as abundant scholarly 
research. We know of no writer upon hymns who 
enters more sympathetically into the soul of his 
subject than Colonel Smith. He is a splendid type 
of the Christian layman. A chureh with such men 
in it never raises the question of substituting any- 
thing else for the prayer meeting. 


From another literary worker, Rev. John XN, 
Davidson, pastor at Dousman, came not long ago 
The Rhymed Story of Wisconsin. Mr. Davidson 
has been for years an indefatigable student of our 
early history. His researches bore fruit in 1896, 
in the volume In Unnamed Wisconsin. Now comes 
this collection of poems as evidence of how his 
studies have taken hold of his imagination. Such 
work as his greatly dignifies the country pastorate. 
If there were more of it, something of the lost rey- 
erence for the village parson would be restored. 

With this clergyman we naturally associate a lay- 
man who lives among his fruits and flowers in 
Shiocton, and from his home in that little village 
sends out a steady product of high thinking in 
prose and verse. Many Americans familiar with 
the name of Eben E. Rexford do not know how 
sweetly and sanely he lives in his Wisconsin home, 
and what a pillar of strength he is in the Shiocton 
Congregaiional church. 

To turn to literary workers whose product goes 
into more ephemeral form, foremost among them is 
that sturdy pi in Wisconsin Congregational- 
ism, Rev. Henry A. Miner of Madison. At an age 
when many men retire from active life, he is push- 
ing ehurch interests and all kinds of reform through 
his weekly, The Northwestern Mail. To the duties 
of editor, he adds many preaching engagements in. 
vacant churches, and by the natural fitness of things. 
he has recently become secretary of the committee 
on pastoral relations. 

The latest feature in Appleton church life is a 
weekly—all its own—called, The Open Door. It 
reaches every home in the parish on Saturday 
afternoons, and always contains fresh news and 
a stirring message from the pastor, Rev. Frederick 
T. Rouse. It means a good deal of work, but has 
helped to unify a large parish and since its publica- 
tion the regular attendance upon Sunday services 
has greatly increased. 

There is one publication by a Wisconsin pastor, 
The Vanguard, a monthly edited by Rev. J. M. A. 
Spence of Green Bay, which has a good deal more 
than a local circulation. It is managed with liter- 
ary skill and is devoted to modern thought and 
socialism. Mr. Spence’s faith in socialism is the 
bond of union between himself and Rev. B. Fay 
Mills, who has recently been associated with him 
in a series of meetings. 

The management of our state Congregational 
organ, The Church Life, has lately been assumed 
by Rev. L. H. Keller of Pilgrim Church, Milwaukee, 
and his printed messages cannot fail to havea strong 
influence for good. Rey. J. W. Frizzell of Eau 
Claire has within a few months printed several ser- 
mons, progressive in doctrine and strong in thought. 

Without attempting any enumeration of local 
monthlies, enough has been said to indicate that 
Wisconsin Congregationalism makes increasing use 
of printers’ ink, and has contributed something of 
value to the literature of the year. I. H. O. 





Rededication at Kenosha 


First Church and society, after six months of 
waiting, have rededicated their house of worship 
happily and successfully. A moderna church home 
it is, with every facility for up-to-date work. An 
eighteen foot addition has been put on in the rear 
of the building and an attractive Gothic porch graces 
the front. Amount expended, $26,000, 

In the year that Rev. A. T. Farrill has been in 
Kenosha not only has the building been thus. rad- 
ically changed but also the method of work. New 
departments have been organized and plans here- 
tofore impracticable are to be put in operation. 

At the dedicatory service Dr. J. A. Milburn of 
Chicago preached, Df. C. H. Beale of Milwaukee 
offered the prayer of rededication. 

Other features were a historical service, a lay- 
man’s meeting, a banquet with toasts and ad- 
dresses by Dr. J. L. Titsworth and Rev. L. H. 
Keller of MilwauKee, Men’s League assembly and 
dinner with an address by Judge Dunne of Chicago. 
The pastor and his wife gave a receptibm at the 
manse to the church and congregation. A. F. B. 





These ancient proverbs make me wroth; 
They often miss their aim. 
Too many ¢ooks can spoil the broth, 
But one can do the same. 
—Stinson’s Whimlete. 
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{8 February 1904 
A Twenty-Year Pastorate 


Rev. Benjamin B. Merrill resigns his position as 
pastor of First Church, Brewer, Me., after a suc- 
cessful pastorate of twenty years. As he withstood 
the unanimous request of the church that he with- 
draw his resignation, a council was called Feb. 1 to 
dismiss him. 

Mr. Merrill was born in Cumberland, Me.; gradu- 
ated from Bangor Theological Seminary in 1874, 
and took a post-graduate course at Uberlin. He 
‘was ordained at Searsport in 1876, where he served 
48 pastor six years and a half. 

In June, 1883, Mr. Merrill began his pastorate in 
Brewer and was installed the following June. Dur- 
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ing the twenty years since, 222 members have been 
added, a net gain of 75—about 40 per cent. 
The families in the parish have increased from 
180 to 265 and the church membership is now 
266. The Senior and Junior Endeavor Societies 
have a large and active membership. The ladies’ 
three missionary societies have worked with in- 
creasing efficiency; a large parish circle has been a 
valuable help to the social life of the society; the 
King’s Daughters have done much for the poor; a 


successful home department has enlarged the work. 


of the Sunday school; and a boys’ club has helped 
to hold the boys. A new house of worship, costing 
$18,000, was dedicated in 1890, and a new $2,000 
organ was purchased in 1903. 

Nothing can bear clearer testimony to Mr. Mer- 
rill’s faithful work than this brief summary of what 
has been accomplished during his pastorate. His 
people unite in thanking him for his deep religious 
spirit, and his love and labor for the church. 

M. A. H. 


- 


From the Heart of the Com- 
monwealth 


The movement of religious life in Worcester is 
quiet, steady, strong, with little that is extraor- 
dinary, but much that is gratifying. All the churches 
are supplied with pastors, five having come within 
a year, and conditions are most happy. 

Plymouth Churcb, long without a settled pastor, 
is under the earnest leadership of Rev. A. B. 
Chalmers, who is above .all else a gospel preacher. 
In eight months sixty-five members were received, 
most of them on confession. At one of the com- 
munion services, in response to the pastor’s re- 
quest, the congregation made a special consecration 
offering for missionary purposes amounting to 
$1,600. The benevolent contributions of the 
Woman’s Association for the year were over 
$1,600 and ofthe church as a whole $17,000. 
Since the new year the pastor has been holding 
weekly gatherings of the men of the chureh for 
purely social and spiritual fellowship. These in- 
formal meetings are largely attended, and intensify 
the fraternal spirit of the church. 

At the Old South, during the last three months, 
Dr. Van Horn has delivered a course of lecture 
sermons, Sunday evenings on practical themes. 
These have been an hour or more long and the 
whole service a full hour and a half. The attend- 
ance has taxed this largest church auditorium in 
the city, numbers often being turned away, unable 
to find suitable standing room. From January to 
Easter he will dwell upon the more spiritual themes 
leading up to the earnest appeal of Holy Week. 
The church has two boys’ clubs and a third under 
consideration, supports Rev. and Mrs. C. B. Olds as 
their missionary in Japan and reports a substantial 
inerease in benevolent offerings. 

Dr. Willard Scott looks back over six successful 
years at Piedmont. A total membership of 840 is 
the largest in its history. 








Rey. R. J. Floody completes his first year at 
Immanuel with satisfaction. The chureh was one 
of the serious problems of our city when Mr. Floody 
came, few in numbers, deeply in debt. He has 
put tireless effort into the work, rallied a new con- 
stituency and kindled enthusiasm. Twenty-five 
members have been added since Jan. 1, and many 
lines of institutional work introduced. 

Pilgrim is both a family and missionary church 
and in this double capacity is doing a great work, 
having added forty-four members last year. It 
has been giving to the public a series of high 
class concerts by home talent under the leadership 
of its music director, J. Vernon Butler, and assisted 
by noted soloists. 

At Hope church, Rev. E. W. Phillips pastor, the 
payment and burning of the mortgage upon its 
property, the purchase and part payment of a 
$6,000 parsonage, the receipt of a legacy of $500 
and announcement of another of $3,000, have put 
the finances on a good foundation. Its large Sun- 
day school, strong Christian Endeavor Society and 
aggressive Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip make 
this church a vital factor in its section. It sup- 
ports, as associate pastor, a native preacher in 
China, and the Christian Endeavor Society another 
native Chinese preacher. The Sunday school sup- 
ports four orphans in India and Armenia. 

The City Missionary Society, besides caring for 
the dependent English-speaking churches, is de- 
voting itself tothe foreign element, working among 
Armenians, Swedes, Finns, Italians, Syrians, and 
conducting a mission and settlement work in a neg- 
lected section where boys and girls of all nationali- 
ties gather. In this ministry it is greatly assisted 
by students from the Polytechnic Institute and 
from Clark College. E. W. P. 





A Look About New Jersey 


The calling of Rev. A. W. Vernon of East Orange 
recalls the fact that New Jersey seems to be good 
pasture-land for college presidents and professors. 
Gates went from Upper Montclair to the presidency 
of Iowa, and Noble from Woodbridge to a professor. 
ship there. Hyde went from Paterson to the presi- 
dency of Bowdoin, Rankin to Howard University. 
Bliss to the Protestant College at Beyrout; while 
Patton and others have gone from New Jersey to 
some of the great churches of the land. 

Rev. C. 8S. Dwight, in closing his pastorate at 
Closter, leaves strong spiritual impress on that com- 
munity. A man of literary gifts, as writer and 
speaker, of marked genuineness and spirituality, 
Mr. Dwigit has before him much useful service 
wherever he shall be called to labor. 

Rey. G. P. Eastman has come to Orange Valley 
Church, after a suceessful pastorate at Millbury, 
Mass. Mr. Eastman comes to one of the strongest 
Congregational churches in this state, founded as it 
was by Dr. G. B. Bacon, the influence of whose life 
is still strong upon it. A council for the installation 
of Mr. Eastman will be convened on Feb. 11. 
Orange Valley Church has a superior equipment in 
its large and beautiful auditorium with the adjacent 
rooms and the exquisite chime of bells; while also, 
* beautiful for situation ” on the hill, itis near both 
rich and poor, and gives opportunity for a true min- 
istry to all sorts and conditions of men. 

The youngest of New Jersey churches, Watchung 
of Montelair, organized shortly before Christmas, 
is proceeding at once to locate a site, and to build. 
Interesting history attaches to the gift of lots for 
the new church. Mr. Samuel Holmes, a native of 
Waterbury, Ct., was long a deacon in Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York city, where he was active in 
its anti-slavery life. He was later a director in the 
American Missionary Society, and vice-president of 
the Education Society. He gave largely to these 
societies while he lived, and by his will. He also 
endowed the chair of Hebrew in Yale. Moving to 
Montclair, Mr. Holmes became the leading spirit in 
founding the First (Dr. Bradford’s) Chureh, in 
which he was senior deacon from its founding in 
1870, 'to his death, 1897. It was then found that 
be had provided in his will for the site of a Congre- 
gational church, when the time should be ripe for 
one, near his then country home, at Watchung. In 
the growth of Montclair, this distriet is now rapidly 
developing, hence the church has been organized. 
His heirs are carrying out their father’s desire, and 
lots are offered the church, anywhere on the valua- 
ble Holmes estate. 

Rev. &. G. Davey, now nearly completing his first 
year at Upper Montclair, has shown himself a 
strong preacher, and has taken hold of the work 
of thas church with effective leadership. It was a 
difficult undertaking to follow Howard Bliss, but 
Mr. Davey seems to have had both the tact and the 
strength to. fill the hard place with eminent satis- 
faction to the church. H. P. 
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Notes from Columbus, O. 


An advisory council was organized last summer, 
composed of the pastor and two delegates from 
each of the six churches in the city, to advance the 
cause of Congregationalism in the vicinity. AL 
ready it has rendered efficient assistance both in 
the way of advice and financial aid to the North 
Church. 

At First Church, Dr. Gladden enters upon the 
twenty-second year of his pastorate with unim- 
paired power, and indeed with apparent increase 
of spiritual insight and earnestness. A Women’s 
Guild, which is a federation of all the women’s so- 
eieties in the church, has been a great power for 
good and has quickened the social life of the church 
to a degree never before attained during Dr. Glad- 
den’s connection with it. 

Eastwood, through the untiring efforts of Dr. J.C. 
Jackson, paid its debt of $7,200 and interest, the 
notes and mortgage being burned last fall. In ad- 
dition Dr. Jackson now has $7,000 in cash and good 
subscriptions, to be used in erecting an auditorium 
in front of the present building. 

Plymouth. A legacy of $500 has been received 
from one of its beloved members, Mrs. Mary E. 
Cherry. 

The interest bearing debt of North Chureh has 
been reduced by $1,000, the exterior of the edifice 
has been painted, a new bell and furnaces have 
been provided, and a willing people await the 
coming of their new pastor, Rev. G. T. Nichols. 

At Mayflower, Rev. B. R. Long has been Instru- 
mental in organizing one of the most successfal 
mothers’ clubs in the city. BE. J. C. 





From Belfast to Bennington 


Maine Congregationalism suffers loss from its 
ministerial ranks through the resignation of Rev. 
George Sherman Mills, who goes from North Chureh, 
Belfast, to accept the unanimous call of Second 
Church, Bennington, Vt. The son of Rev. George 
A. Mills, now pastor at Limerick, Me.; a graduate 
of Dartmouth (’90) and Andover (’95), alsoa teacher 
in Colgate Academy, Mr. Mills came to Belfast, 
his first pastorate, iu 1895 with specially fine equip- 
ment and with experience acquired by preaching 
during his seminary course. Duwing the nearly 
nine years of his ministry he and his winsome wife 
(daughter of Dr. Vose of Calais, Me.) have won the 
affection and esteem of all elasses. He has served 
on the school board. A pleasant feature of his in- 
fluence has been the promotion of an increasingly 
cordial entente between the various denominations, 
especially shown im the close fraternal relations 
existing among the local ministers of various faiths. 

Despite heavy losses by death and removal, the 
church has more than held its own under Mr. 
Mills’s ministry, and will miss his wise and tactful 
leadership. The people lose a pastor they love and 
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trust, gentlemanly, studious and earnest ; a preacher 
thoughtful and scholarly, whose fervor sometimes 
rises to eloquence; a thinker broad and vigorous, 
representing the best enlightened Congregational 
orthodoxy. 

As a trustee of the Maine Missionary Society, 
and an active worker in state and county, where 
his marked ability has been increasingly recog- 
nized, he has served the wider interests of Congre- 
gationalism without neglecting the claims of his 
own church. 

The Bennington chureh will welcome not only s 
pastor worthy of fullest confidence and support, 
but also a pastor’s wife every way delightful, amd 
ip no wise behind her husband iv @ssentials of am 
efficient church worker. ¥. G. BL 
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The Record of the Week 


will assist Miss Harding in her school at Shola- 


Calls 


ARTHUR, CHAS. W., former pastor of Plymouth 
Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., to Burrville. Accepts. 

BARNARD, HENRY T., W. Stafford, Ct., to Tolland. 
Accepts, to begin March 6. 

BLANCHARD, Epw. B., Brookfield, Mass., accepts 
call to E. Douglas. 

BURTNER, D. Emory, Swampscott, Mass., to Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. Accepts, to begin in April. 

DoyYLE, AMos A., Lemon Grove, La Mesa and 
Spring Valley, Cal.,to Panama. Accepts. 

ERSKINE, JOHN W., Linden, Mich., to Stewart- 
ville, Minn. Declines. 

FARREN, MERRITT A., Lyndon, Vt., to Black- 
stone, Mass. 

GEORGE, Epw. A., Willimantic, Ct., to First Cong’l 
Ch. (not Presb.), Ithaca, N. Y. 

HALBERSLEBEN, HENRY C., Indianola, Neb., to 
Palisade and Eureka. 

HURLBUT, WM. H., Frankfort and Gilmore, Mich., 
to El Reno, Ok]. Accepts, and is at work. 

JORDAN, ALBERT H., to remain indefinitely at La 
Salle, Ill., where he has been at work for two 
years. 

LYMAN, FRED’K B., Fairhaven, Mass., does not ac- 
cept call to 8S. Sudbury. 

McCONNEHEY, JOHN R., to continue indefinitely 
at Gardner and Rose Valley, N. D. Accepts, the 
report of his withdrawal from the ministry being 
incorrect. 

METCALF, ARTHUR, Garnett, Kan., accepts call to 


Independence. 
MORRISON, GEO. M., Plymouth Ch., St. Paul, 
Minn., to Redondo Beach, Cal. Accepts. 


NYREEN, ANDREW G., Swedish Ch., Bristol, Ct., to 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

OXLEy, CHAS. G., Lamoille, Ill., to Cortland, Neb. 
Accepts. 

PARK, ANDREW J., to remain another year at 
Exeter, Ct. Accepts. 

PARKS, AVERY, to become a missionary in north- 
ern Minnesota. 

Rick, Guy H., Arlington and Pleasant Valley, 
Neb., to Long Pine. 

SMITH, J. CHALLEN, Alexandria, Ind., accepts call 
to Silverton, Col., and is at work. 

WILLIAMS, RICHARD C., Westmoreland, N. Y., 
to First Ch., Coaldale, Pa. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BERRY, Louts F.,i. First Ch., Stamford, Ct., Feb. 2. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. D. C. Eggleston, W. J. Long, 
L. L. Taylor and Drs. J. H. Selden and A. H. 
Bradford. 

FULTON, Rop’r N., i. Littleton, Mass., Jan 21. 
Sermon, Prof. C. 8S. Beardslee, D. D.; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. G. A. Tewksbury, W. O. Conrad, 
J. G. Miller, G. W. Tupper and Drs. S. L. Loomis 
and Joseph Torrey. 

GALE, TYLER E., Norwich, Ct., 0. and i. Green- 
ville, N. H., Feb. 3. Sermon, Prof. Waldo S. 
Pratt; other parts, Rev. Messrs. D. E. Adams, 
C. M. Southgate, H. W. Boyd, John Reid and Dr. 
Alex. Lewis. 

HARDENDORYF, CHAS., Madrid, N. Y., 4. East Rock- 
away, Feb. 3. Sermon, Dr. S. P. Cadman; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. 8S. W. King, C. W. Shelton, 
W. H. Kephart, T. 8. Braithwaite and W. C. 
Stiles. 

HIGGONS, JOHN A., i. Central Ch., Chelsea, Mass., 
Jan. 28. Sermon, Dr. C. E. Jefferson; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. A. P. Pratt, A. E. Keigwin, 
H. W. Stebbins, Edw. Anderson, Drs. A. A. 
Plumb, J. L. Withrow and F. W. Bakeman. 


Resignations 


BARNARD, HENRY T., W. Stafford and Stafford- 
ville, Ct., after three years’ service. 

FRASER, ARTHUR E., Coal Creek, Col. 

HAUPTMANN, WM., Red Cloud, Neb. 

HOLWAY, JOHN W., Freedom, O. 

HULL, ELLSWORTH L, Bala, Kan., giving full 
time to Milford. 

LAMB, SAM’L G., Highland, Cal., closing a seven 
years’ pastorate. 

PARKER, Cuas. O., Tiverton, RK. I., after six years’ 
service. 

WI GusTAV A., Swedish Ch., New Rochelle, 

WARNER, ALEX. C., Green River, Wyo., to take 
effect April 6. 

YATES, H. CLay, Holdenville, I. T. Has returned 


to Illinois. 
Dismissions 


MERRILL, BENJ. B., Brewer, Me., Feb. 1. 


Stated Supplies 


HILL, DEXTER D., Alhambra, Cal., at West Side 
Ch., Pasadena. 

LAMB, SAM’L G., Highland, Cal., at Compton. 

MERRELL, Epw. H., Ripon, Wis., at Dartford. 

MUSGROVE, G. N., at Highland, Cal. 

WHITING, ELBRIDGE C., Belmont, Mass., at S. 

Sudbury for three months. 





Personals 


Brooks, RAYMOND C., Pilgrim Ch., Oakland, Cal., 
has received an increase of $300 in salary. 

Brown, Cuas. R., First Ch., Oakland, Cal., is de- 
livering at Stanford Univ. a course of lectures on 
The Literature of the Ancient Hebrews. 

DICKENS, ALBERT W., Middlebury, Vt., has been 
admitted to the Vermont Bar; and in view of the 
fact that he has practically withdrawn from the 
ministry it has been mutually agreed that his 
membership in Addison County Ministerial As- 
sociation shall cease. 

EvANS, DAN’L, North Ave. Ch., Cambridge, Mass., 
is to deliver the Enoch Pond lectures on Applied 
Christianity at Bangor Sem., this month, begin- 
ning Feb. 15. 

HALE, Harris G., Leyden Ch., Brookline, Mass., 
has recently been made a director of the Cong’l 
Education Society. 

HASSELL, RICHARD B., Everett, Wn., has been 
granted a two months’ vacation which he will 
spend in Southern California, recovering from ap- 
pendicitis. 

JEFFERSON, CHAS. E., Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, N. Y., is taking a midwinter trip South, 
going to Jekyl Island, Palm Beach and other 
places in Florida. 

JORDAN, ALBERT H., La Salle, Ill, has been 
granted an increase of $120 in salary. 

KENT, EvARTs, Dunlap, Io., has been granted a 
three months’ vacation which will enable him to 
accept the invitation of a Vermont gentleman to 
attend the Sunday School Convention in Jerusa- 
lem. 

RAMSDELL, FRANK E., North Ch., New Bedford, 
Mass., while exercising in the Y. M. C. A. Gym- 
nasium recently, broke a small bone in his ankle, 
which will disable him for some weeks. 

Stroup, CHAs. A., Sylvania, O., has been granted 
an increase of $100 in salary. 


American Board Personals 


JupsoNn, SARAH P., of Bristol, Ct., has been 
adopted by the Woman's Board and appointed 
by the American Board to work in the Marathi 
Mission. She is a thorough kindergartner and 


pur. 

Storrs, Onas. L., Jr., a native of Boston, graduate 
of Amherst Coll., 1896, and Yale Divinity, 1901, 
has received appointment from the Board with 
the expectation that he will be located in North 

Since December, 1901, Mr. Storrs has 
been pastor over the church at. Hillsboro Bridge, 


N. H. 
American Board News 


MADRID, SPAIN.—In December, 1903, the Inter- 
national Institute for Girls had 36 boarders and 
3 day pupils. Of these 39, 19 are in the collegiate 
grade. There are 4 new collegiate pupils this 
year. There are 15 boarders and 3 day pupils 
who are new in all departments. Twenty-one are 
in preparation for examinations in the Govern- 
ment Institute. 

Mapura, INDIA, DINDIGUL STATION.—A large 
new congregation embracing a whole village has 
been this year added to the adherents. It was 
formerly under the Roman Catholics, later attach- 
ing itself to a Syrian or some such Christian 
priest, and upon his death, has come over to our 
mission ina body. The community numbers sev- 
eral hundred. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 

ForT CoLLins, COL., GERMAN EVANGELICAL, rec., 
80 members. 

HIGHLAND, ORE., rec. 18 Jan. 

LoNnG BEACH, CAL., SECOND CH., 31 Jan., 60 mem- 
bers. Rev. C. P. Dorland, pastor of First Ch., 
supplying. 

WINDSOR, COL., GERMAN EVANGELICAL, 23 Jan., 


60 members. 
Dedications 


DAVID City, NEB., Rev. Edwin Booth, Jr. New 
$6,000 church edifice dedicated free of debt, 
Jan. 24, with sermon by Dr. Robert Yost; $2,000 
subscribed at that service. 

HuRON, S. D., Rev. H. D. Wiard. Church building 
enlarged and improved at cost of nearly $5,000 
rededicated, free of debt, with dedicatory prayer 
by Dr. W. H. Thrall. 


Continued on page 243. 
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A Congregational Educator to 
the Front 


Mr. George H. Martin, now a supervisor of 
Boston public schools, has been elected suc- 
cessor of the late Hon. Frank A. Hill, as sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. Mr. Martin isa prolific writer on 





educational subjects, is president of the Massa- 
chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, and is deemed 
entirely competent .to fill the place. He is a 
prominent member of the First Congregational 
Church in Lynn, Mass., and is an active and 
enthusiastic religious worker. The Boston 
Transcript says of him: ‘‘ Mr. Martin has held 
his present position for nearly a dozen years 
and has been a very efficient official. He has 
proved himself a man of ideas and convic- 
tions and has had the courage to stand by both.” 





Free men freely work; 
Whoever fears God, fears to sit at ease. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTon ang A MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 15, 
10.30 A.M. Speaker, Pres. W. D. ackenzie; subject, 
First Impressions of Hartford. 








Marriages | 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
FAIRBAN K--HIGGINS—In Milton, Be 30, b 


win Leonard of Melrose Highiai 8, Edwin 
bank, Jr.,and Mabel G. Higgins, tous of Milton. 


Deaths 


The aoe Sor notices of deaths 1s iuenty Sve cents. Each 
pone ine ten cents, counting eight w to aline. The 
hould be sent with the notice. 








‘o> Fair. 
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day, she was a great 
her faculties to the end, only laying — fine needle- 


work a few weeks previous to her pass’ pores # mg a won- 
derful exam tag of physical and mental vigor at ninety- 
two years 0 

The beau oot old aes however, more fully illus- 
trated in her by thee of her wholly unselfish life ; 
“For they who think ny others most are the happiest 
folks that live.””’ Unselfishness was the keynote of her 


beautiful life. 

Her home was a retreat for the weary and the sick. 
The gracious courtesy of her manner made every one a 
pr Agere ecg sphere was the household, where her 
pre © was a perennial spring of gladness, and her 
Emile # a y benedict on. 

She dwelt beneath the radiance of her faith in the In- 
finite Love, and drew others toward the 4 of — 
Heavenly City. When she sed through m, it 
easier to believe in the beatitude that awaits God's chil. 
dren among the saints on high. 


The blessing of nee quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew 

And good thoughts, where her footsteps pressed 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look 

We read her face, as one who reads 
A true and holy book. 


The measure of a blessed h 
To which our hearts could move ; 
The breathing of an inward psalm, 
A Canticle of Love! 





MRS. WILLIAM H. WANAMAKER 


In Philadelphia, Jan. 21, Isabel, the beloved wife of 
Mr. William H. Wana amaker, passed from earth into the 
larger life beyond. . For forty years a member of Central 
Congre: —— Church, she was one of its most pee 
devoted and useful workers. She was with the church 
in its infancy, and with her husband has shared in in- 
creasing effort for its growth. In the Sunday school, in 
the woman’s societies, and in charitable work for the 
relief of distress and need, she bas ministered with un- 
failing ardor. With a winning _—- nality,a sunny and 
sympathetic spirit, a character it mirrored the beauty 
of the Christ in whom she trusted, her ion was a bene- 
diction to many. She delighted in doin . She was 
a living gospel, * carrying e light of £ new life into 
many a heart t which she blessed. Her sweet and s' 
fast faith made her own life radiant, and drew others 
into the kingdom. 





MRS. DOLLY F. PATTEN 

In the death of Mrs. ne. a ag em Jan. 13, at 
the home of her daughte ant, in Little- 
ton, Mass., is closed. the "peutifal i life "ot an unusual 
woman. 

About the year 1840. mea. Patten became the wife of 
Rev. James C. Bryant, ras th of the Congregational 
church in Littleton. In - he young couple, under 
the auspices of the A M., ig sail for 
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All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, liver, 
kidneys and other organs can not take 
care of without help, there is such an 
accumulation of them. 

They litter the whole system. 

Pimples; boils, eczema and other erup- 
tions, loss of appetite, that tired feeling, 
biliouS turns, fits of indigestion, dull 
headaches and many other troubles are 
due to them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove all humors, overcome all their 
effects, strengthen, tone and invigorate 
the whole system. 


**T had salt rheum on my hands so that 4 
could not work. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and.it drove out the humor. I continued its 
use till the sores disappeared.”” Mrs. Ira O. 
Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
23326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
and other special roo’ 1 - ins connected with Netubliehe 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and is 




















" ° South 
Africa with the first tities RES 
Zululand. After five years of Mievoted, arduous ‘labor 
for the Zulus, Mr. Bryant was called to yet higher serv- 
ice for the Master beyond the veil and his widow re- 
turned to her native land. After twelve years she be- 
came the wife of Mr. Rufus Patten, to whom for many 
years she was a loyal wife and whose children, one son 
and three daughters, still live and lovingly testify to 
their oe wang ag sli tact, gentleness, wisdom, system and 
cones ip in the conduct of their family life. 
though at the advanced age of nine-two qoone wipe 
at! died, Mrs. Patten has kept her mind alert 
markable degree. Littleton is a town of masked ts intelli. 
gence, ,yet few of the town’s people have so kept up with 
he great questions and pe mtg an of the day as Mrs. 

Patten. 1 missio: turally ha cial 
interest for her, but jitheal industrial, social, na jonal 
and international subjects claimed her thoughtful at- 
tention and furnished topics for intelligent discussion, 
a. her last — illness. She has belonged to the 
home departmen the Sunday school from the first 
and studied the oa faithfully. The Bible has been 
her constant companion and she has read it through 
thirty-six times. Her Christian life was not ostentatious 
but her love for the — Saviour deep and true. 

For many years Mrs. ten has lived in the enjoy- 
ment of her daughter’s eae. where the grandchildren 
have Be wn devotedly attached to her. 

funeral service was held in the ‘church from which 
she first went out asa missionary. It was conducted by 
Rev. Amelia A. Frost, a former tor and intimate 
friend of Mrs. Patten, assisted by Rev. Robert Fulton, 
pastor of the church. This death removes the oldest 
person in town, and also the last of those whose names 
vend ¢ on the first record of the Littleton church. 

A. A. F. 





HARTRANFT—In Hartford, Ct., Jan. 31, Anne Frances, 
wife of Dr. Cc, D. Hartranft, former president of Hart- 
ford Seminary 

RICHARDSON—In Nashua, N Feb. 2, of pneumonia, 
Annie Dearborn, wife of he. roe Richardson, D. D. 

mate of Mt. Holyoke, she taught in that insti- 
tution forfour years. She was a gifted woman and a 
devoted Christian 
SMITH—In North Pmonth, Mass., Janu. 14, Rev. Ezra 
Nye Smith. He was born in West Barnstable in 1840, 

y education in the Boston schools, 

and later attended the Bridgewater Normal School. 

He then tought i in Randolph and Nahant, Mass., and - 

Castine, Me. took his the logical course at 

Pon age wae ordained to the gg in 1 2. 

His first pastorate was at Solon, Me. e he 

mained five years. He was pastor in Waterville ie. A 

eleven years, but failin —.. on nes a rest. 

1890 he accepted a call to ‘almouth, Ry 

wher2 he ministered till the bins of his death. Mr. 

Smith was the oldest pastor in point of service in the 

Barnstable Conference, where he held the respect and 

love of all. He was a strong preacher, a faithful 

worker, and a kind and sympathetic friend. In 1866 

he married Lizzie Church Besse of Wareham, Mass., 

who survives him. 


MRS. MARY ANN BAXTER 


Mrs. —- widow of Jdmes Baxter, who died in 
incy, Mi 1, was born in Durham, N. H., 


iM Jan. 
Say 19, isil, ‘Her parents were Ralph and Ann Rich- |; 
ards Twom 


r 0 | American ancestor, Ral . 
Twomb! seasived @ grant of land in Dover, N. 
Dee. + 


rs. Baxter united with Park Street Church under 








No Substitute 
not even the best raw cream, equals Borden’s Peer- 
less Brand Evaporated Cream for tea, coffee, choco- 
late, cereals and general household cooking. It is 
the result of forty-five years experience in the grow- 
ing, buying, handling and preserving of milk by Bor- 
den’s Condensed Milk Co. 
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THE OLD HENEELY FOUNDRY, 


The Fletcher | Dies 


The Trustees of Dartmouth College offer a Prize of 
#500 for the best essay upon 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE ASSUMED DECLINE OF THE 
RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF PROTESTANTISM IN URBAN 
COMMUNITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
For circular stating conditions, apply to 
Prof. D. C. WELLS, Hanover, N. H. 











TWIN 


SEAT 











If you want something that is tarred with 
the Old English stick, you will find it in this 
quaint Quartering Settle. 
lessons in the mere sight of it. 

We have arranged for a limited number 
of reproductions of this rare old Colonial 
piece, and can fill an order if received at 
once, in either mahogany or English oak. 
The cushions are made of leather, with a 
thin padding of the finest curled hair packed 
tightly down. 

Every detail is accurately preserved in 
this reproduction. The twin tops, the ball- 
and-bar cross-braces, the odd legs and carved 


There are great 


"| feet, all appeal to the student and collector of bygone relics. The piece is not 


expensive, and it is very unusual. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Congregational Ministers De- 
ceased in 1903 








Siveré, Foie Newton Uenter, Mass., Dec. 28, 75 
amin M.. es lo., dan. 28: 84 

Arnett. “homenel G., Whittier, Cal., April 8, 52 
heat , William F., Ath ol, Maas., ov. 76 
viit, Jaines H.. , Andover, Mass., Sept. 14° 64 
~oy riel A., Mancheste aay 16, 77 
Bauin: ardner Burdette. Valle} June. lo. ay 15, 35 
Bean, Leroy §, arsonsficld, Me., uly 20, 43 
Bliss, Daniel J., Hockanum, oan ril 30, 69 
Blodget. eo , Bridgeport, ct, May 24; 7 
Buck, Eawi ll River, Mass., Mar. 8, 78 
Oarnachan eiemes G., Meadville, Pa., Oct. 21, 74 
ae Win i., White Suiphur Spgs, Mont., Mar. 10; 79 
bers, Alexander, Granite alls, Minn., Apert 7 7, 40 
Ohamberlain, William B. “Uhicago . 7, 55 
Chapman, Jacob, Exeter, 'N. H., June 5, 93 
Clapp, Theophilus E., Fracuse, Soa ¥., Aug. 12, 58 
cl . Edward W., Westboro Mar. 20, 83 
Comstock, Davillo W., Teaketaviiie, Fla., Nov. 6, 72 
Crossland, George E., ‘Aurora, 0., Dec, * 32 
Dawson, John B., Essexville, Mich., Jan. 75 
Davies, Daniel T., Shamokin, Pa., Feb. 18 80 
Drew, James B. ‘est Mansficid, *Mass., og 8, 64 
Drew, Stephen ¥., Waterbu ys Vi De 6, 82 
oye. 9 | B, Amanat, S Son. 22) 28 
Fe M4 Cleburne, Tex. Mar. 17, 46 
Field, A Artemas C., Rutland dd, Vt., Oct. 4, 77 
Fisk, Daniel Fs “En Beach Mas. Jan. 15, 83 
Frary Lucien H., Lon ach Caley May 13, 64 
French, George A. Auburn, May 18, 33 
Gilliam, John W , Rome, Ga, Oct. 20, 74 
Grant, Benjamin F., Malden, Mass., June 1, 75 
Griggs, Leverett 8., *Middiebu Ct, April 10, 65 
Gri th, Joshua O., ‘Edwardsdale, Pa., Dec. 13, 37 
es, Thos. Van ‘B., Northampton, N. H., be 6yu 

+. ea , Galva, Iil., April 18° 62 

artes P., San Antonio, Tex Fob. 3, 31 

eitevens ‘ via es EK. Uolorado Springs. Col., Aug. 11, 53 
geome. -» Lexington, Mass., Jan. 56, 83 
Henn, Tag ars, Io. Feb. 20, 67 
Herrick, sob. Le M D. Amherst, Mass., Dec. 10, 72 
_ Holyoke, © ha: les G., : Eagecomb, , Me., Mar. 15, 61 
; wore) William E, Ch Dec. 15, 82 
Hutchins, Henry L., New Haven, ct, Feb. 26, 58 
Ide, George il., Milwaukee. Wis., Mar. 23, 64 
Jones, Thomas W. a go Pa., Sept. 9, 74 
Keep, Elisha A., Waly a, Aprii18, 49 
roos, K Kari A, Ashtatula, 6, Jan. 29, 31 
Lochridge, Geo: ee, ong Soe Cal, April 20, 57 
Lolselle, Jose , Hidde ord, Me. : b. 20, 60 
Lowell, John Haverhill Mass May 30, 56 
Lowing, H eury b., Venter Road , Pa., —- 9, 76 
Lyman, George, Rive rside, Cal., Ja 3, 90 

t arble, William H., Boulder, Col., Rept 15, 81 
Marvin, Daniel, Brook! May 16, 73 
McConvell, Alexander § P Webster C ity,Io.,Jume 23, 64 
oGregor. Jobn. Brimley, Mich., Ju uly 9, 66 
nry B., Scotl and, Ct, June 13, 64 

Mendell, ellis, Roxbu , Mass. May 20, 52 
Millard, Samue , Mi waukee, Wis., Feb. 13, 79 
Moore, Witttan Pe Hartford ug. 22, 82 
Norris, Austin H. ton, Ct., Jan. 4, 57 
sgood, Edward R. Bue ill, Me., Nov. 16, 77 
ackard, Abel K. Ureeiey Col. Aug. 16, 80 
Pannell, Cary H. H., Chester, N. J., Sept. 6, 72 
Parker, Henty 0. Detroit, Mic b., Sept. 8, 7 
Parker, Henry W., Flush nig; N Nov./21, 81 
Parker. Leonard S., Camb dge.. ies, May 30, 90 
#Peabody Charies, Pasadena. Nov. 25, 87 
Pierce, Charies P’, East Soouian: *Mass., Oct. 30, 34 
Planving, La Forest D , Oscar, La., Aug. 30, 33 
Platt, Heury D., Franklin, Neb. Feb. 3, 79 
Pottie William’. New Hampton; Ie Io., April 1, 49 
{ Powell, rand Rapids Mich., Mar. 18, 64 
Redfield, Teastte, Vernen cl June 24, 77 
Redeoff, Richard. Sherman, Mich., Aug. 9, 71 
Richardsou, Henry L., Whiting, Ind., Dec. 30, 49 
Sandiin, Nicholas A., Sulligen Ala. Aug. 15, 27 
Sanford, Wiltiam U., Milford, Feb. 12, 73 
: Savage, John W., Hemet, Feb. 14, 49 
' Seymour, Bela N., ——— i, D. C., Feb. 27, 74 
Sharp, Josepb B., "Auro May 16, 67 
Shattuck, Calvin $., Memphis,  itieh., Nov. 11; 81 
mith, Edwin, » Bailardval slo, Mass., Oct. 16, 67 
wa ohn L., Searight, Ala. July 11, 69 
Street, George KE, Exeter, NM.” Dec. 26° 68 
Taylor, James F., Douglas, hich. os Oct. 1, 79 
Tenney, Leonard, Manchester, ma July 1, 89 
Titus, Herbert R., ernterogs. N Mar. 26, 46 
Trumbull, Henry U., Philade phia, Pa’ Dec. 8, 73 
Waters, Otis B., Benzonia, Mich., May 20, 72 
Wilson, Jobn ©. , Brooklyn, = 7. July 9, 41 
Winter, Alpheus, Tryon, N.C. May 29, 65 





Average age of ninety three ministers deceased, 65.3 
against ninety-nine ministers averaging 62.7 last year. 





Two Decades in Dover, N. H. 


Rev. George E. Hall, D. D., minister to the historic 
First Church, has just completed the twentieth year 
of his pastorate. Evidences in abundance testify to 
the fruitfulness of his labors. The benevolent con- 
tributions aggregate more than $56,000. Despite 
the large increase of Catholic population in recent 
years and the fact that the parishes of the ten 
Protestant orgavizations average only about 700 
souls, First Church enrolls today 27 members more 
than in 1884. In his deep interest in public affairs, 
Dr. Hall has proved a good citizen. For many years 
he was chairman of the Board of Education. He is 
also a trustee of the public library. A man of a 
great heart, practical, a born leader, he is a prom- 
inent figure in New Hampshire Congregationalism. 
Had our order bishops, he would be one. Many of 
the smaller churches, notably of this conference, are 
in the habit of seeking his advice as to their inter- 
ests. Many young ministers have gone to him for 
counsel and none have been turned empty away. 








For 


Avoia 








As trustee of the New Hampshire Home Missionary 
Society he has rendered a royal service throughout 
the commonwealth. His sphere of usefulness has 
lately been widened by election to the executive 
committee of the A. M. A. Ww. 8. B. 


A Jubilee Celebration in California 


Such occasions are still rare and notable in Cali- 
fornia. The church in Petaluma was organized in 
January, 1864. Only four-Congregational churches 
in the state are older. Its golden anniversary has 
just been celebrated in three days’ exercises. The 
pastor, Rey. S. C. Patterson, preached a jubilee 
sermon. Three former pastors participated. Dr. 
Pond spoke on California in the fifties. Personal 
reminiscences were exchanged. Congregationalism 
in Cailfornia was exhibited in retrospect and fore- 
cast. California’s part in evangelizing the world 
was presented. This church is now enjoying vig- 
orous and productive life. N. 








It is a blessed thing that we have an outlet, 
or rather uplet, for all our anxieties. How 
else could we bear them?—S. R. G. Clark. 
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A arte is your opinion of happiness? 

t are the essentials u which you think it 
aunt Money, love, health—nine out of ten per- 
sons would say. verse the order of the three and 
yess have them as they should be. You cannot be 

ppy_if your health Is bad. ther 
around you. Ever n how ef @ man or 


woman is who has dyspepsia or ‘ee orm of stomach 
trouble? They cannot hel A. t’s the result of 
ip ned wane. — udge him too harsh 
You cannot e pip aes sung at di-position where 
pac oe ats y, mind and nerves. 
of them try to cured_—try hard but Snally 
give t ed in despair. Vernal Palmettona Wine) hae ly 
own a8 Vernal Saw Palmetto 
and Geet 


ve; egetable remed 


It is a pure ly which roots out 
the cause oft e trouble at the sory ae It isa 
sitive : pereoeee suse cure for ai of stom- 
wels, kidneys, —, and blood. It 





ach, liver, bo 

doesn’t act like harsh purgat vesand 
does its work = te 

to the bervous 8 


for yourself what t will d 

new what it has done, uae, it clone 904, a0 ba do not. 
take this way of showing our confidence in it. 

Kdaress Vernal 


ee Ve medy Co., 425 Seneca Building, 
wi aie at , drug stores. 








NEW EASTER MUSIC 





ANTHEMS—Mixed Voices 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 


11,231. When the Sabbath Was Past. .16 

11,232. Where Hast Thou Laid Him? . .12 
DRESSLER, WILLIAM 

11,216. Rejoice This oe — Morn .16 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONT: 

11,233. ‘Awake, Thou thet , -16 
MARZO, EDUARDO 

11,224. Hark! Ten iy scree Voices 

sey ndin -16 

MONESTEL, 

11,214. wets, Roll the Rock Away . .16 
OWST, W. G. 

11,241. be am He that Liveth -16 


REED, WILLIAM 
II, 221. ay eae That Sleepest . 


SCHNECKER 





11,230. Ye ehsess’ of New aren 
(Violin Obbligato) $ 


CAROLS 


CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
11,227. Christ, the Lord le Risen Again 
11,226. Come,’ a prise heasapl 


11,22 


& & 


MANNEY, FONT: 
uu wie ‘alletuia | Alleluia ! 
11,220. be’) epeeiecee 

ee -I0 


11,229. “Chet, the Lord, Is Risen To- 
day. (Voices in Unison) . 


CANTATA 


ROGERS, “qauns Hq. 
he New Life. ig ont, 
Chorus, and Organ). . 


08 





Send for 48-page Catalog of ‘‘ EASTER MUSIC,”’ also our *‘ Choir Leaders’ List of Church 
Music’; our sacred ‘‘ Solos and Duets’’; and a copy of the ‘‘Choir and Choral Magazine." 








Chas. H. Ditson @ Co., New York 





res 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


J. E. Ditson @ Co., Philadelphia 














The Individual Communion Cup 


continues As = s in Bees og Our patent noise- 
less tray i . nr merally used. Une 
age of tt: tc eit ‘Ms D by far the Tooet 


- perfect 
ing yet made, so far as our knowledge’ ¢ goes.” 


Let us send you our 5 jal illustrated 
book, “The Cup.” It is free. Wnte 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 
REED & BARTON, Sliversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories Taunten, Mass. 



































JOHN ROBINSON, 
THE PILGRIMZPASTOR 


By Ozora S. Davis, D.D. Net, $1.26. 


No biography is now accessible of the gifted and 
sweet-spirited Pilgrim pastof who did so much to 
promote the Pilgrim migration which he did not 
live to share. Dr. Davis has done a valuable{serviee 
to all interested in Pilgrim history by writing this 
book, in which he has incorporated much matériai 
which is new as well as the most interesting and 
significant facts gathered from earlier works. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Chicage 











Bold 
mouth, 


adults’ age. Youths’ agc. Children’s asc. By mail orat dealers’. | PLORENCE MPG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass, 


I am in everybody’s mouth every day—or ought to be. 
in a Yellow Box—for 
isties in irregular tule chenme ebeneem 
to held it. This means much to cleanly persons—the oniy ones who like our brush, 
Send Jor our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 








BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. §4/"Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL Co., Hillsboro, O. 
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BURCH 
NG od 2 i ae 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


WASHMINCTOE ST 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST 


£658 


JoHN H.PraY & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 


BOSTOR. 
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Record of the Week 


(Ceontinned from page 240.) 


Bequests 


THOMASTON, ME., Rev. E. M. Cousins, 
Mrs. Mary E. Campbell, $5,000. 


Spiritual Activity 


HALLOWELL, MkE., Rev. C. A. Wight. An over- 
flowing week of undenominational meetings, Feb. 
7-14, under the auspices of the Forward Move- 
ment, with a notable series of addresses on The 
Christian Life by President Beach and Professor 
Hulbert of Bangor Sem. and Rev. Messrs. Nor- 
man McKinnon and J. L. Quimby. 

LEwis, N. Y., Rey. R. E. Danforth. A work of 
deep interest has resulted in nearly doubling the 
church membership during the last three months. 
Twenty-five adults have been baptized, confess- 
ing Christ. Five more were admitted on con- 
fession and two by letter. This work has been 
conducted through deep snows and intense cold, 
and involved long, weary tramps in remote 
places, nights spent among the people and much 
effort with individuals. 

WILD, LAvRA H., Butler Ave. Ch., Lincoln, Neb., 
is assisting at special meetings with church and 
academy in Neligh. 


Unusual Features and Methods 


CALUMET, MIcH., Rev. and Mrs. A. L. Shear lately 
gave a reception at the church to members and 
their friends, the people having given one to the 
pastor and wife last year. 

LINCOLN, NEB., Butler Ave., Rev. Laura H. Wild. 
Library and bank open Wednesday noon and 
evening. 

MORRISVILLE, VT.—Class in physical culture or- 
ganized by Rev. C. C. St. Clare in connection 
with young people’s work. 

RIVERHEAD, N. Y., Rev. J. W. Raine. This village 
church of less than 200 members has just started 
a missionary library, a teachers’ meeting, organ- 
ized a home department, and adopted a schedule 
of offerings for onr seven societies and the Bible 
Society. Half a dozen young people have volun- 
teered, as a band of pastor’s assistants, to meet 
at his study an afternoon each week to help in 
clerical and other parish work. 

ST. Louis, Mo., Fountain Park, Rev. Jeremiah 
Cromer. The church, through its trustees and 
deacons, invites the men of the congregation to 
&@ supper and urges them to come and find their 
place in its life and work. 

VERGENNES, VT.—Rev. R. R. Davies has just or- 
ganized a class in church history and missions. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Mt. Pleasant, Rev. M. R. 
Fishburn. Reception, Jan. 29, to sixty-seven 
members received in 1908, bringing church en- 
roliment to 544. Sunday school has gained 205, 
making total of 571. 


Material Gain 


CARLISLE, MAss., Rev. A. H. Armes. Debt of 
$500 paid; new hymn-books (two sets) for morn- 
ing service and prayer meeting; new book racks; 
new church manual, the first in 50 years. Church 
has been incorporated; prayer meeting attend- 
ance increased from 12 to average of 30. 

PEPPERELL, MAss.—Parsonage renovated and 
newly carpet+d and curtained at cost of $250 in 
preparation for new pastor, Rev. A. H. Wheelock. 
Long standing bills amounting to $150 paid, free- 
ing church of debt; 157th anniversary celebrated 
Jan. 29. 

RIVERHEAD, N. Y.—To greet its new minister, 
Rev. J. W. Raine, this church repaired and 
painted the church, and fitted the manse with a 
new bathroom, village water and drainage, hot 
water, etc. Cost, $500. 

SANTUIT, Mass., Rev. A. R. Atwood. A Smith 
Ameriean organ, paid for by subscription. 

VERGENNES, VT., Rev. R. R. Davies. New $250 
furnace put into parsonage. 


By will of 








Cured to Stay Cured. 


Mrs. 8. T. Roberts, Clinton, La., sent a 
card request for a trial bottle of Drake’s Palm etto 
Wine to Drake Formula Company, k, 
Chicago, Ill, and received it pomgets by, return | Bak 
mail without expense to her. writes 
that the tria: of this wonderful Palmetto Med- 
icine proved que sufficient to completely cure her. 
She says: “One trial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto 
Wine I as cured me after months of intense suffer- 
ing. My trouble was Inflammation of Bladder and 
serious condition of Urinary organs.. Drake’s Pal- 

metto Wine gre me quick and entire relief and I 
have had no trouble since using the one trial bottle.” 

Drake’s Palmetto Wine cures every such case to 
ob cured. Iti+a true, rostate ‘Troub speoee for saves 
Kid Prostate les caused by 
oo n, Congestion yk When there 
Consti pation, Drake’s Palmetto Wine produces a 
gentle aha natural action & me bowels and cures 

tion imm: oaerer: 40 y.cured. One small 

dose a day does allthis splendid work avd any 

seacet fon bs = popes per may oh ay it Ly gchleeen - 
Jompan iiding, 


¢Bu 

Tf pad ng Date of almetto Wine, 1 
is free, and enres. A letter ff More pens 

-F- expense. 
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January Receipts of the A. M. A. 


1903 1904 
Donations, $16,063.80 $14,333.70 
Estates, 7,099.81 7 90 
Tuition, 6,093.83 7,019.17 
Total, $20,257.44 $28,421.77 
4 mos. endt 4 mos. endi: 
Jan. 31,190: Jan. 31,1 
Donations, $58,248.31 $54,000,73 
Estates, 24,580 88 31,497.28 
Tuition, 17,582.07 20,700.32 
Total, $100,411.26 $106,198.33 


Decrease in donations, $4,247.58; increase in es- 
tates, $6,916.40; increase in tuition of $3,118.25; 
net increase for the four months to Jan. 31, $65,- 
787.07. 


Give Us the Best 


The Bible is so postions that every in- 
telligent lover of it must want it, in his 
own language, in the best form possible. 
Now the revised Bible, and especially the 
American revision, is concededly nearer 
to the original than any other translation 
ever made into our tongue. It has been 
before the public for years. Multitudes 
of Christians are using it with ever increas- 
ing satisfaction. Many ministers read it 
from the pulpit; take their texts from it, 
and shape much teaching upon it as dis- 
eons from the King James Version. 
is acquiesced in, and no one is re- 
oe Yet the Church has not officially 
rm pap this best, but clings to a less 
while the American Bible Society, 
sor constantly and urgently solicits 
the Church’s aid to publish and circulate 
the Bible, refuses to put out the best ver- 
sion. It is inconsistency such as this, 
that seems to thoughtful, honest, earnest 
men almost subterfuge. which so sadly 
impairs the Church’s influence over them. 
—Rev. Teunis S. Hamlin, D. D., in Pres- 
byterian Banner. 
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Our business is 
ducted under at 














Per Annum 
NO SPECULATION 


larly tnvpocter by and con- 
ute supervision of New York 
Banking Department, Our patrons include many 
ot the must prominent clergymen, professional anu 
business men in the country, whose endorsements, 
togathes with full information of our methods, we 

I gladly sen! upon request. Your money sub- 
ject to withdrawal at any time and will bear earn. 
ngs for every day invested, 


WRITE FoR BooKLet B 
Assets, $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, 

$175,000 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


1183-1185 Broadway, N. Y. 

5 YEAR First Mortgage 
FARM LOANS 9% Met 

Interest and principal remitted in 


New = rk Exchange, free ef charge to investors. Loans 
810 to r acre on lands worth $60 to $75. Irri- 































tion, never & crop failure. Eastern and Western 
gee ferences satished investors on application. 
Anderson Bros. Bank, 


igano Falis, Idaho. 
(Established 1865.) 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
IO a, ame 591d OF ASSETS. 
Sect ie ts Depo ae edad i Gon a petene 
ie tate. peat dasovesienilinabestn’ ane 
State and City Bonds. 
road Bo 









peas Mortgages, being ist lien on 


iedn di cotbenteeadsehcetbes 112,750.00 

Preane uncollected and in hands of 
mminutined ciate, “cn 
pang sy wipe sa dipacae 8 ache p eam omg 9,315.79 
$17,108,635. 12 














Pope Manufacturing Co. | 
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Famous Chainless | 
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Bicycles 


Equipped with two-speed gear, 
onneeinn, and cushion rt eng 4 


All Standard Chain Models 
Hartiord, Conn. 


“COLUMBIA” 
“TRIBUNE” 
“CLEVELAND” 
“CRAWFORD” 


Western Department 
Chicago, lil. 
“CRESCENT” 
“MONARCH” 
“RAMBLER” 
“IMPERIAL” 


free at our 10,000 dealers’ cuneigte any 
talogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stam 
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We are Going to the 


Caeledee, Endeavor 7 Hotel, 
id’s Fair, hp Louis 
Because antes be the ng the Exposition 
for C nristian Endeavorers, ist oun eo le, Sunday 
Schools, Educators. etc.” ete. ‘Ae joini 
with street cars direct f: 
‘ect saf 


rter 
, entitle Lobiens te 
om, or $2.00 per ioe me lodg- 
iculars, address ‘4 once, 

Christian Endeavor Hotel ented r eo ‘Co. hd 
CHEMICAL BUILDING. er. | OUIS, MO. 


WHITE STAR LINE sermess 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN «ia azonzs 


Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Algiers, Alexandria, 
SAILINGS a8 FOLLOWS: 

evans (New), so > Feb. 13, Mar. 26. 
omanic, Jan. 16, F > 2% Apr. 9, May 14. 
| ene Jan. 30, ‘an 12. 
ist Class, $65 upward. Berthing lists now open. 
BosTon {PP arool {SERVICE 


Oymric, December 84, January 21. 
For ae and further atone, y at 
Company’s-Office, 77-81 State 8 


PETER MOLLER’S 
COD LIVER OIL 
is scientifically prepared under the most 
improved method, insuring cleanliness 
in every detail of manufacture, and con- 
sequently is 
PURE—SWEET—DIGESTIBLE 


No disagreeable taste or odor and 


A, issued on recei ree 
ep eo odgi 
ing and board 











Always Produces Satisfactory Results. 
Sold only in flat, oval bottles, bearing name of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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Among the Seminaries 


Through the generosity of friends of the semi- 
nary, temporary provision has been made for three 
outside lectureships which, it is hoped, will become 
permanent foundations. The names, and their in- 
eumbents for this year, are: The Enoch Pond Lec- 
tureship on Applied Christianity, Rev. Daniel Ev- 
ans, B. A., of Cambridge, Mass.; The George 
Shepard Lectureship on Preaching, Rev. C. E. Jef- 
ferson, D. D., of New York city; The Samuel Har- 
ris Lectureship on Literature and Life, Rev. Philip 
8. Moxom, D. D., of Springfield, Mass. 

The lectures by Dr. Jefferson, which were to 
have been given the third week in February, have 
been postponed in consequence of Dr. Jefferson’s 
having been called South unexpectedly, and Mr. 
Evans’s lectures will be substituted. The general 
theme of this course is The Labor Question and 
Christianity. 

Mr. Evans is especially qualified to speak on 
these subjects, as he worked in the coal mines 
when a boy and has practical knowledge of a work- 
ing man’s problems. Dr. Enoch Pond, for whom 
these lectures are appropriately named, was an 
enthusiastic anti-slavery worker and interested in 
all forms of ‘‘ applied Christianity.” 

The second course of the Bond lectures, which 
began Feb. 5, is on the History of Art, and is given 
by Prof. Henry Johnson, Ph. D., of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. The ten lectures are delivered Friday after- 
noons. Not only students, but the general public 
are enjoying them greatly. Friday evenings Pro- 
fessor Johnson holds a class discussion of the af- 
ternoon lecture for students alone. M. A. H. 


HARTFORD 


The first week in February has been missionary 
week, three successive days being partly devoted 
to conference or to addresses on foreign missions. 
The chief speakers Feb. 1 were Drs. J. L. Barton 
and E. E. Strong, Rev. J. K. Browne of Harpoot, 
Turkey, Rey. G. M. Rowland of Sapporo, Japan, 
President Mackenzie of Hartford Seminary and 
Rev. R. H. Potter of First Church, Hartford. The 
general theme was Success in Missions. Methods 
were described in the afternoon session, and re- 
sults in the evening. The benefit of this conference 
was shared with churches near Hartford, many of 
whose pastors and members attended. On Feb. 
2, 3, came addresses by Robert E. Speer. The 
first was a defense of foreign missions, made in 
view of common criticisms of the principles, meth- 
ods and agents of the work. The second was a 
plea for personal work among the natives of mis- 
sion fields, with a view to immediate results in 
conversions. Cc. K. T. 

YALE 


“Do Yale men oppose the Christian Endeavor 
Society?’ This inquiry, recently received by the 
dean, can easily be answered so far as the instruc- 
tion of the school is concerned; for Yale men are 
not taught to oppose Christian Endeavor. The at- 
titude of the students toward this movement was 
made plain in a recent debate on the question, 
“ Resolved, that the Christian Endeavor Society 
furnishes the best means of reaching the young 
people.” Some took the negative; but the major- 
ity, while recognizing many defects in the ordi- 
nary Christian Endeavor Society and criticising 
some of the general principles of the organization, 
Supported the affirmative, feeling that with wise 
and sympathetic guidance from the pastor this 
society does afford the best available method of 
reaching the younger element of the congregation. 

Senior addresses have dealt with The Saloon 
Problem and A Working Christology; the latter 
aroused so interesting a discussion that chapel ex- 
ercises were omitted in order to conclude it. Sec- 
retary Richards has just been acquainting us more 
intimately with the work of the Church Building 
Society. Rev. H. R. Bates is interesting a large 
number this year, as last, by his talks on New York 
slums. Dr. Jefferson’s visits to Yale are always 
anticipated with pleasure, and his last Sunday was 
no exception in fulfilling these expectations. 

The Alumni Lectures were given by Rev. C. A. 
Dinsmore, 1888, of Boston. His theme was The 
Permanent Spiritual Value of Dante, whom he 
characterized as the supreme poet of the Christian 
eenturies, because he has given utterance to the 
largest aggregate of truth in the forms of human 
experience and of imperishable beauty; the one 
poet who sees life through to the end, and conceives 
it to be a victory. By his interpretation of the 
Divine Comedy the lecturer aroused a new interest 
in the study of the great Florentine, who is all too 
little known to the average student of today. The 
audience included many representatives from other 
departments of the university. At the meeting of 
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the Connecticut Alumni Association which followed, 
I. W. Sneath, G. R. Montgomery, H. C. Meserve 
and H. E. Peabody opened the di ion of The 
Declining Sense of Sin and its Bearing on the Work 
of the Preacher. Officers elected were: president, 
J. H. Grant, Meriden; secretary, F. C. Porter, New 
Haven. 

On Monday of this week all classes were sus- 
pended to make room for a conference on foreign 
missions, with the general topic, Are Christian 
Missions Justifying Themselves? The names of 
two secretaries of the Board, a member of the Pru- 
dential Committee and three missionaries from the 
field sufficiently guarantee the worth of the gather- 
ing, which followed the plan of previous conferences 
at Bangor and Hartford, and has approved itself in 
each case as a worthy precedent. 

Commencement will occur June 1 instead of June 
8, as announced previously; the spring vacation 
will, however, extend for two weeks, uniformly 
with the other departments of the university. 

BR. G. C° 





Greenfield’s Requisition on the 
South Shore 


The South Shore seems to be a favorite hunting 
ground for large pastorless churches. Second 
Church, Greenfield, Mass., has just captured one of 
the ablest and most promising young men of the dis- 
trict, Rev. Charles W. Merriam of Cohasset. Called 
directly to this field from Yale Divinity School, in a 
three years’ pastorate Mr. Merriam has won an en- 
viable reputation as scholar and preacher and has 
exerted a wide influence through his manly, Chris- 
tian character. That the pastor and his ami- 
able wife have endeared themselves to the com- 
munity as well as to the church, was shown in the 
large farewell reception attended by people of every 
class and condition. Regretting the change, 
the church bids its retiring pastor Godspeed 
and rejoices with him in this deserved pro- 
motion. Coming from Springfield, and trained the 
one in Amherst and the other in Smith College, Mr. 
and Mrs. Merriam will find Greenfield a home in- 
deed. The best wishes of a large circle of friends 
in the churches of the South Shore follow them to 
their new field. EK. N. H. 





What Men Say 


You cannot isolate the mind and educate 
that and let the rest of the man go.—Presi- 
dent Faunce of Brown. 


The man who becomes a free lance in either 
polities or religion habitually loses more in 
the way of influence for good than he gains in 
the way of independence from evil. His error 
is almost as great as that of the man who 
so completely sinks his individuality in the 
party that he is not able to improve its stand- 
ards or insist that it shall become a means 
of service to the nation.—President Hadley of 
Yale. 








GROWING 
LENGTHWISE 


You want the children to 
grow, but not all lengthwise. 
When they start that way 
Scott’s Emulsion will help 
them to grow right—with 
due plumpness and outward 
proportion, and with inward 
vigor and good spirits. 

The Emulsion increases 
digestive power and strength- 
ens the vital organs to get 
the best and make the most 
out of all the other food. It 
gives a kind of help that every 
growing child ought to have, 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE., 40a Pearl Street, New York 
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Mail Orders Exclusively. No Branches or Agents. 


Spring Suits 
rou? 10 *50 


Iy 


120 
STYLES 





If you are con- 
sidering the pur- 
chase of a suit, 
skirt or jacke 
this season, write 
for a copy of the 
Spring edition of 
‘*My Lady’s 
Wardrobe,’’ 
mailed free to any 
address in the 





and describes 120 
of the latest crea- | 
tions in ladies’ | 
tailor-made suits, 
traveling gowns, | 
walking and dress 
skirts ; in fact, cos- 
tumes and skirts {/ 
for every occasion, | # 
and for every ia 
figure, all of which {3 
have been de- | 

signed exclusively | 
for our customers. | 


We carry in 
stock over 400 
handsome > 
Spring fabrics, | 
imported for | 
this seaseon’s 
wear, including 
beautiful mix- |} 
ture effects! 
never before @ 
shown, twine 
cloths, and many 
seasonable nov- 
elties. We have 
a splendid line of 
etamines, voiles, 
mohairs, bril- 
liantines, and 
other light-weight fabrics, particularly 
adapted for our Southern patrons, as 
well as slightly heavier materials for 
those residing in cooler climates. We 
do not carry Wash Goods. 

A full line of samples of such materials and 
colors.as you prefer will be sent free on receipt 
of your request. Make your ‘selection of the 
fabric, choose from our fashion book the style in 
which you wish your garment made, have your 
measurements taken in accordance with our very 
explicit directions, and we will guarantee to fit 
and please you. 


Your money refunded if we fail to satisfy you. 
‘*My Lady’s Wardrobe’’ illustrates: 





Tailored Suits . ‘ : $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts . : - $4to $20 
Etamine Costumes ; - $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits . $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts . . «. $4to$i5 
Spring Jackets. . «.  ~ $7 to $30 


Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-day Suits, 
Traveling Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 
We prepay express charges to any part of the United States 


We Keep Nothing Ready Made, but 
Make Every Garment TO ORDER 


We Guarantee to fit and please you. 
If we do not, return the garment promptly and we 
will refund your money. 

In requesting samples, mention about the color 
you desire and we will send a full line of exactly 
what you wish. sure to ask for the Spring 
edition of ‘My Lady’s Wardrobe” No. 52. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. ~ 
Established 15 years. 
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Special Bargain No. 15. 
WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


Latest before the publication of the ‘‘ In- 
ternational.”” Quarto, sheep binding, with 
illustrations. Price, a few years ago, $10.00. 


Our special price $2.50. 


Express extra. This is the authorized edition 
from plates of G. & C. Merriam Co. It is 
wholly unlike the pirated edition, photo- 
graphed from very old plates some years ago 
and sold at a very low price because com- 
paratively valueless. This is a modern dic- 
tionary made quite up to date by its supple- 
ment, which includes all modern words. At 
one-fourth the former price it is a genuine 
bargain. 


poston The Pilgrim Press caucaco 
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13 February 1904 
Our Readers’ Forum 


Wanted—A Congregational 
Propaganda 


It has been impressed upon me of late that 
eur churches, especially in the West, need 
definite teaching on the subject of our Con- 
gregational history and institutions. We 
have been gathering our members from the 
other religious bodies and no bodies now for 
many years. Itis our glory that Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians feel 
at home in our churches and are able to wor- 
ship devoutly under our forms. Their love 
for us, however, is for the most part bounded 
by the interests of the local church which 
they have joined. They have come to us 
through convenience rather than through con- 
viction as to our principles and ways. They 
have joined a Congregational church but not 
the Congregational denomination. 

I am persuaded that in the West the ma- 
jority of our churches are of this class. I 
asked one of our pastors of a suburban church 
near St. Louis, how many of his members are 
Congregational by birth or bringing up. He 
said not more than ten or fifteen per cent. 
By inquiry I find this to be a typical case. 
Nor does it apply alone to our city congrega- 
tions. I have just returned from a tour of 
the state in the interests of our benevolent 
work, and inquiries made of country pastors 
reveal the same condition there. If anything, 
the proportion of manor-born Congregational- 
ists is smaller in the rural churches. Oftena 
church is organized around one or two Con- 
gregational families. Now what can we do to 
lead these extra denominational recruits to 
enter heartily into our common work? 

Many things may be done, but I have a sin- 
gle suggestion to offer. Let us have literature 
on the subject of Congregationalism, printed 
in attractive and convenient form, for distri- 
bution through our churches. Our benevolent 








SURE 
The Robust Physique can Stand 
More Coffee Than a Weak One. 


A young Virginian says: ‘‘ Having a natu- 
rally robust constitution far above the aver- 
age, and not having a nervous temperament, 
my system was able to resist the inroads upon 
it by the use of coffee for some years, but 
finally the strain began to tell. 

‘*For ten years I have been employed as 
telegraph operator and typewriter by a rail- 
road in this section, and until two years ago 
I had used coffee continually from the time I 
was eight years old, nearly 20 years. 

**The work of operating the telegraph key 
is a great strain upon the nerves, and after 
the day’s work was over I would feel nerv- 
ous, irritable, ran down and toward the last 
suffered greatly from insomnia and neuralgia. 
As I never indulged in intoxicating liquors, 
drugs or tobacco in any form, I came to the 
conclusion that coffee and tea were causing 
the gradual break-down of my nervous sys- 
tem, and having read an article in the Medical 
Magazine on the composition of coffee and its 
toxic effect upon the system, I was fully con- 
vinced that coffee was the cause of my trouble. 

**Seeing Postum spoken of as not having 
any of the deteriorating effects of coffee, I 
decided to give up the stimulant and give 
Postum a trial. The result was agreeably 
surprising. After a time my nerves became 
wonderfully strong, I can do all my work at 
the telegraph key and typewriter with far 
greater ease than ever before. My weight 
has increased 35 pounds, my general health 
keeping pace with it, and I am a new man and 
a better one.”’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ** The Road to Wellville ” 








societies flood us with descriptions and appeals 
for their special work. Why should not our 
Publishing Society send out a few purely Con- 
gregational leafiets? Would it not be an ef- 
fective thing if our leading exponents of the 
Pilgrim faith should present to us in popular 
form the main facts of our romantic history 
and the record of our world-wide enterprise? 
Should our Publishing Society see fit to issue 
such leaflets, they should contain no appeal 
for fands. They should not be an advertise- 
ment in disguise, but stand on their merits 
as &@ movement to promote Congregationalism. 
They should also be furnished free. Can Con- 
gregational money be used to better purpose 
just now? Would it not be the best possible 
missionary investment? A knowledge of Con- 
gregationalism as such and an appreciation of 
our peculiar mission underlie all our benevo- 
lent undertakings. To a church whose mem- 
bership is only one-tenth Congregational the 
appeal of the American Board comes deprived 
of half its power and charm. Few in our 
New England churches, where the very letters 
A. B. C. F. M. are sacred symbols, realize the 
indifference to this society as an organization 
on the part of many Western churches. 

I am confident the pastors would circulate 
such literature. There is not a church among 
us where it could not be used to advantage. 
Take such an occasion as Forefathers’ Day, 
and how opportune would be a leaflet on the 
founders of our faith. A strong leaflet could 
be written on our great preachers and writers, 
a popularized edition of Dr. Gordon’s grand 
address at the semi-centennial of the American 
Congregational Association. 

Another effective thing would be a tract on 
Congregationalism and American Political 
Ideas, showing that we are the true American 
church. Our benevolent activities at home 
and abroad should also be set forth, as also 
the form and scope of our organization, local, 
state and national. The field is unlimited. 
What we want from now on is to push our 
principles—push, push, push. They are the 


| greatest in the world. They are the best 


thing this side of heaven. We owe it to our 
fellowmen to push them. We owe it to our- 
selves. Call for a vote on this proposition, 
Mr. Editor, and I venture to predict you will 
find a hearty response, especially from the 
West. Out here we want a Congregational 
propaganda and we want it soon. 
St. Louis, Mo. CorRNELIus H. PAttTonN. 


No Organized Socialism at Wash- 
burn College 


As statements have obtained considerable 
currency in the East to the effect that Wash- 
burn College has, at the request of an Eastern 
donor, suppressed a socialistic club among its 
students, will you permit me to state through 
The Congregationalist just what the facts of 
the case are? Six or seven students, two 
of whom profess to be socialists, made appli- 
cation to the faculty for the privilege of or- 
ganizing a socialistic club, to be called Club 
Number One, which should be the center of 
the socialistic propaganda among other col- 
leges, as well as an organization intended to 
bring prominent socialists as speakers to the 
college. 

The faculty did not desire to sanction such a 
program, and without suppressing the desire 
to study socialism, simply said to the boys 
that they were perfectly free to meet in their 
rooms and study this or any other subject just 
as far as they saw fit, but that the faculty 
saw no occasion for the organization project. 
This proved satisfactory to the students them- 
selves, and all talk in the socialistic and daily 
press of the East about the suppression of free 
speech or the request of some imaginary East- 
ern donor is absurd. 


Topeka, Kan. NorMAN PLAss, Pres. 





Oberlin College, by the will of the late Mrs. 
Abigail Olney of Cleveland, receives a fine art 
collection and an endowment to care for it. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health ané 
Disease 


The mention of sulphur will recall te 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and mo every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonie and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
| had to be taken to pet any effect. 

owadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choce. 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 

hur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 

ory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impur- 
- of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was oy “ssbeg to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re 
—e from ne or malaria, I 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and a 
pear in four or five days, leaving the sk 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.” : 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills; cathartics and so-called blood ‘“ pu- 
rifiers,” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 











The Tonic 
Par Excellence. 






is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


EB. FOUGERA & CO., 2630 4 
N. William St., N.Y. 
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‘Christian News from Everywhere 


Union of Wesleyans—the Methodist New 
‘Connection, the* United Free Methodist 
- Churches, the Bible Christian Methodists, the 
Wesleyan Reform Union and the Independent 
Methodists—is progressing in England. Cana- 
‘dian and Australian example is affecting the 
homeland. 


Newcastle Presbytery, Delaware, last week 
tried the Wilmington preacher whose sermon 
contributed to arouse the mob which lynched 
au Negro last year by burning at the stake. He 
was found guilty on three of the six specifica- 
‘tions of the indictment, and reprimanded for 
speech calculated to bring law into disrepute, 
but he retains his pulpit. 


Reports made at the fourth annual confer- 
ence of the National Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers, which met at Provi- 
dence, R. L., Feb. 1 and 2, showed that a num- 
ber of new states East and West have perfected 
the organization of local and state federations 
during the last year. Some states like Michi- 
gan and Maine have given special attention to 
interdenominational comity. Rhode Island 
leads in interdenominational affiliation for 
definite practical work. Here-the co-opera- 
tive parish system is well established. Fifty- 
five of the seventy-seven “‘ parishes ” blocked 
out have accepted their work and one church 
has already finished the first canvass of its 
district. The federation’s newly elected vice- 
presidents are Bishop McVickar of Rhode 


WELL TOLD 


Dector Explains Feeding Without 
Medicine. 


**TIt is a well substantiated fact,” says a 
Maine physician, “that a very large per cent. 
of the ailments of humanity are due to errors 
in diet causing indigestion and the myriad af- 
fections following in its train. It was Dr. 
Abernathy, I believe, who said, ‘ One-fourth of 
what we eat keeps us, the other three-fourths 
we keep at our peril.’ 

‘Loss of flesh from whatever immediate 
cause is due primarily to nutritional disturb- 
ances involving defective assimilation. With 
these prefatory remarks I wish to relate 
briefly a case of mine (not the only one by any 
means), in which Grape-Nuts was the connect- 
ing link between disease and health. 

““It was a case of chronic gastritis where 
the patient had seen the rounds of much stere- 
otyped treatment and where there was much 
depression caused by long persistence of dis- 
tress at the stomach—pain, gas and burning 
soon after eating. 

“Though I had been regulating the diet 
eonsiderably while giving medicine, it occurred 
to me that I would try regulating it without 
medicine and in looking about among the foods 
I soon found Grape-Nuts was the best adapted 
tomy purpose. Starting in with Grape-Nuts 
alone I allowed my patient to take it first with 
hot water and a very little sugar at intervals 
of three hours. After a few days I instructed 
the patient to use it with warm milk. (It 
should have been served with cream on the 
start.) 

‘* Improvement was marked from the first. 
The eructations of gas were at once greatly 
diminished and the terrible burning and dis- 
tress were lessened in proportion while the 
spirits brightened. At the end of two weeks 
my patient had so far improved that she was 
allowed some chicken broth which digested 
perfectly. It has been over two months and 
she has gradually increased her diet in variety 
until it now includes all that is needed to avoid 
monotony and maintain relish. 

**Grape-Nuts however still holds a prominent 
place on her table as it will continue to do, for 
she realizes that it is a sheet anchor.” Name 
of the physician given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, *‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 21-27. Some Good Ways of 
Using the Sabbath. Mark 1: 21-34. 

It is a wholesome thing to shift the discus- 
sion of the Sunday question from a minute 
consideration of what it is lawful for one to do 
or not to do, to the point of view of our topic. 
If each one of us cared most to do good on the 
Lord’s Day, questions of casuistry, quibblings 
as to the righteousness of this or that indul- 
gence would soon settle themselves. The 
one dominant thought on awaking Sunday 
morning would be: ‘‘ Here is another day for 
special service of others from which I am 
debarred by the many duties and cares of the 
week. To make this day notable and joyous 
Ihave only to choose among all the needy per- 
sons whom I know, some one or two or three 
to whom I may bring help, cheer and guidance. 
Perhaps I shall find them within my own 
circle or in my boarding house or in the 
circles of my school companions or my office 
associates. Perhaps they belong to my Sun- 
day school class. Perhaps some lonely man or 
woman ina great house on the hilltop or in 
some little cottage in the valley needs com- 
fort.” 





This is following closely in the footsteps of 
our Master for, as the passage shows, he not 
only taught that it was lawful to do good on 
the Sabbath, but as was always his custom, 
practiced what he preached. The purpose of 
ministsation which animated his being found 
some of its noblest expressions on the Sabbath 
Day and whatever we do or do not do with 
our Sunday, we must at all events find time 
between sunrise and sunset for extending the 
helping hand, for offering the cup of cold 
water. I heartily approve of that young 
people’s society which has recently decided to 
omit its Sunday afternoon meeting for the 
sake of going ina body to sing at a hospital. 
It would be wel] for our churches if a stated 
religious meeting were now and then trans- 
ferred to some place of human need. It might 
pay a Congregational Club to omit one dinner 
out of seven or eight which it eats during the 
season and send out its members in little depu- 
tations to hold evangelistic meetings in 
churches and halls. 

Jesus’ ministry was dedicated to the healing 
of mental and spiritual diseases. He made 
the lame to walk and the blind to see, it is 
true, but he sought most to bring men into 
harmony with God, to cleanse their foul hearts, 
to renew within them right spirits. Let us 
not stop short of this ideal in our Christian 
work, Sunday or week day. There are plenty 
of persons going about offering their fellow- 
men food, raiment and outward satisfactions. 
We seem to have a fairly good supply of phy- 
sicians of various schools, but there are none 
too many persons among us competent to quiet 
the distressed mind, to illumine mental dark- 
ness, to pour into the soul new supplies of 
faith, hope and love, to reveal the loving, for- 
giving God and inspiring Christ close at hand. 
This is a great and largely uncultivated field 
in modern life. 





But to enter it at all successfully either on 
Sunday or week days we must have something 
to give men. 

We must be true ourselves, 
If we the truth would speak ; 
Our souls must overflow, 
If we another soul would seek. 
And here again we need to imitate the Master 
who, early in the morning after a gladsome 
yet wearying Sabbath, rose up early and went 
out into the desert place and there prayed. 
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EXTRAORDINARY MERIT 


* Of a New Catarrh Cure 


Physicians are slow to take up new 
and untried remedies, until their value 
has been established by actual experi- 
ment, and they are naturally skeptical of 
the many new preparations constantly 
appearing and for which extravagant 
claims are made. 

The most liberal aad enlightened phy- 
sicians are always ready, however, 
make a fair trial of any new specific and 
get at its true medical value. 





A new preparation for the cure of 
catarrh has attracted much attention in 
the past few months and has met with 
great favor from the medical profession 
not only because it is remarkably success- 
ful in the cure of catarrh, but also be- 
cause it is not a secret patent medicine; 
any one using it knows just what he is 
taking into his system. 

It is composed of blood root which acts 
on the blood and mucous membrane, 
hydrastin for same foore to clear the 
mucus from head and throat, and red gum 
of eucalyptus tree to destroy catarrhal 
germs in the blood. 

All of these antiseptic remedies are 
combined in the form of a pleasant-tast- 
ing tablet or lozenge, and are sold b 
—— under name of Stuart’s Catarr! 
Tablets, and many recent tests in chronic 
catarrh cases have established its merit 
beyond question. . 

r. Sebring states that he has discarded 
inhalers, sprays and washes and depends 
entirely upon Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in 
treating nasal catarrh. Hesays: ‘‘I have 
had patients who had lost the sense of 
smell entirely, and whose hearing was 
also impaired from nasal catarrh, recover 
completely after a few weeks’ use of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. I have been 
equally successful with the remedy in 
catarrh of the throat and catarrh of 
stomach. I can only explain it on the 
principle that catarrh is a constitutional 
disease, and that the antiseptic properties 
in these tablets drives the catarrhal poi- 
son completely out of the system.” 

Dr. Odell says, I have cured many 
cases of catarrh of stomach in past four 
months by the use of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets alone without the use of any 
other remedy and without dieting. The 
tablets are especially useful in nasal 
catarrh and catarrh of the throat, clear- 
ing the membranes and overcoming the 
continual hawking, coughing and expec- 
torating, so disgusting and annoying to 
catarrh sufferers. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without. 
tmternal ine. Proprietors, W. Epwarps & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


OPI U M MORPHINE and LiQuoR 


abits Sanator! 
ished 1 Thousands 
aving failed elsewhere 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 


Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohie. 
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More 50 Cent Sunday School Library Books 


Last spring we advertised some excellent and popular books for Sunday school libraries, 
the list prices of which were $1.00, $1.25 or $1.50 each, at a uniform price of 50 cts. per copy. 


As a result we sold several thousand volumes immediately. 
Most of them are still available and a list is found in our general catalogue. 


are now sold out. 


A few of the titles then offered 


Here are others since received and not heretofore advertised, and they will be found equally 


good bargains. 


Remember that you need not accept our judgment as to their value. 


We are glad to 


send them on approval, for selection or return, at 50 cents per volume, 


Antipas, Son of Chuza. 
Cloud and Cliff: 


Allen, $1.00. 


Daughter of the Klephts: or, A Girl of Modern Greece. Isabella F. 
Mayo. $1.50. 


Gulf and Glacier. Willis Boyd Allen. 
Head of Pasht. Willis Boyd Allen. $1.50. 
Howling Wolf and His Trick Pony. 
Kelp: A Story of the Isle of Shoals. Willis Boyd Allen. $1.00. 


King’s Reeve, The; and How He Supped with His Master. 
Rey. E. Gilleat, Asst. Master at Harrow School. $1.50. 


Kitty Kent’s Troubles. 
Luck of Alden Farm. 
My Friend Anne. Jessie Armstrong. A Sixteenth Century Story. $1.25. 
Northern Cross, The. Willis Boyd Allen. $1.00. 

Old Chronicle of Leighton, An. 
Prince Harold. 4 fairy story for all with young hearts. L. F. Brown. $1.25. 


Pavers 
$1.25. 


Louise 8. Houghton. 


A Story of the White Mountains. Willis Boyd 


$1.00. 


L. W. Champney. $1.25. 


Julia A. Eastman. $1.25. 


Rev. Z. A. Mudge. $1.25. 


S. S. Hamer. $1.50. 





Singular Life, A. $1.25. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Stepping Heavenward. Mrs. E. Prentiss. 
Striking for the Right. Julia A. Eastman. 

prize in a competition and has had a very large sale. 
Tom’s Street. 


Unele Titus. 
$1.00. 


Formerly $1.50. 


A book which won first 
Formerly $1.50. 


Mrs. S. Graham Clark. $1.50. 


By the author of “ Heidi.” A capital story for young folks. 


Under the Laburnams. Emma Marshall. $1.25. 


Vince the Rebel: or, the Sanctuary in the Bog. George Manville Fenn. 
With spirited illustrations. $1.50. 


Wages. L.T. Meade. $1.25. 
Witch Winnie at Versailles. 
Witch Winnie in Holland. 
Witch Winnie’s Mystery. 
Witch Winnie at Shinnecock. 
Witch Winnie’s Studio. 


$1.50. 
$1.50. 
$1.50. 
$1.50. 


$1.50. 





The following are all $1.50 books, all of recent publication and all in popular demand. On 
account of a temporary overstock we offer them only until stock taking time, Feb. 28th, at half 


price, 75 cents each. 


Barbara Ladd. C. D. G. Roberts. 
Beautiful Joe’s Paradise. 
Captain Ravenshaw. 


A sequel to Beautiful Joe. Fully illustrated. 


R. N. Stephens. A story of adventure. 
Dash and Daring. Stories by Henty, Fenn, Kingston and others. 
Daughter of the Huguenots, A. Elizabeth W. Champney. 
Farringdons, The. Emily T. Fowler. 
For Cross or Crescent. Gordon Stables. 





Carmina for the Sunday School. 200 copies, cloth bind- 
ing, second-hand, excellent condition, 15 cts. each. 


35 ets. 


Chiming Voices. Rosecrans. 
but shelf-worn, 15 cts. each. 


Board covers. 35 cts. 15 copies, unused, 


Church Hymns and Gospel Songs. 
in fair condition, cloth binding, 15 cents each. 


26 copies, second-hand, 


35 ets. 


Garnered Gems for the Sunday School. H. R. Palmer. 35 ets. 
22 copies, unused, but shelf-worn, 10 cts. each. 
Gilad Tidings for Sunday School. W.L. Mason. 35 ets. 8 copies, 


unused, but shelf-worn, 5 cts. each. 


Gospel Herald in Song. Nickle, Meyer and Pugh. 
11 copies, unused, but shelf-worn, 10 cts. each, 


Board covers. 
25 ets. 

Hymns of Devotion. Board covers. Words ouly. 
each. 

Hymns of Praise for the Sunday School. 


80 copies, unused, but shelf-worn, 15 cts. each. 


28 copies, 3 cts. 


Bell and Main. 365 cts. 

In Exeelsis. Half leather with Psalter, 
fair condition, 90 cts. 

Laudes Domini. Abridged edition. Half leather. 
second-hand, in good condition, 35 cts. each. 

Laudes Domini. Half leather. $1.35. 

* condition, 40 cts. each. 


New Hymnary for Sunday Schools. 
ets. 45 copies, unused, 15 cts. each. 


$1.50. 


42 copies, second-hand, 
90 cts. 15 copies, 
20 copies, second-hand, in good 


By Lasar. Board covers. 50 


Church and Sunday 


Godson of Lafayette, A. £.S. Brooks. 


How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon. 
tions by: Remington. 


O. W. Nixon. With illustra. 
A thrilling chapter of American history. 

Little Colonel’s Holidays. Annie Fellows Johnston. 

Little Colonel’s House Party. Annie Fellows Johnston. 
Loyal Lass, A. Amy E. Blanchard. 

Patience, A Daughter of the Mayflower. Elizabeth W. Champney. 


School Hymn-Books — 


Plymouth Hymnal. 
60 cts. each. 


$1.35. 


44 copies, second-hand, in good condition, 


Plymouth Hymnal for Sunday Schools. Cloth binding. 
100 copies, second-hand, but in good condition, 10 cts. each. 


35 ets. 


Pilgrim Songs. Old edition (not No. 2). Cloth. 30 eopies, 
second-hand, 8 cts. each. 50 copies, unused, but shelf-worn, 10 cts. each. 
50 copies, board covers, new, 8 cts. each. 


35 cents. 


Sacred Songs No. 1. Board covers. 25 cts. 120 copies, new, 20 cts. 
each. 

Sacred Songs No. 2. Board covers. 25 ets. 130 copies, new, 20 cts. 
each. 


Songs for the Sanctuary. 05 copies, rebound, hence practi- 
cally as good as new, 75 cents each. 150 copies, second-hand, not 
rebound, but in fair condition, 50 cts. each. 


$1.75. 


Songs of Christian Praise, with Book of Psalms. $1.25. 50 
copies, rebound, 75 cts. each. 


Sparkling and Bright. Tenny and Prior. 
50 copies, unused, but shelf-worn, 10 cts. each. 


soard covers. 35 ets. 


Spiritual Songs for Chureh and Choir. $1.20. 
bound, hence almost as good as new, 60 cts. each. 


105 copies, re- 


C. H. Gabriel. 
35 copies, unused and good as new, 8 cts. each. 


Sunshine Songs for Sunday Schools. Board covers, 


20 ets. 


The above are genuine bargains ‘and should be applied for at once if wanted. 


The Pil srim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF THE BEST IN LIFE IN 
SURANCE 
HOME OFFICE COE GIBRALTAR AT LOW COST : POLICIES FOR 
OF THE PRUDENTIAL, AT : BOTH SEXES : AMOUNTS TO SUIT 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. ci YOUR NEEDS UP TO $100,000 








Greatest | and Best 
Year’s Record 


LIFE INSURANCE ISSUED AND — 29 3 Millions 
{ 


FOR during 1903, including Ordinary Insurance ($102,822,648); over - 
ASSETS, end of 1903, over . ‘ * * - m 72 Millions 
INCOME during 1903, over - - - - + - 39 Millions 
PAID POLICY HOLDERS during 1903, over - - 11 Millions 
SURPLUS, end of 1903, over past ee ee 10 Millions 
NUMBER OF POLICIES IN EORCE, (5,447,307), over - 5 Millions 
INCREASE IN PAID FOR INSURANCE in Force, over 129 Millions 


MAKING THE GRAND TOTAL OF 


Paid For Insurance in Force, over 931! Millions 


Total Payments to Policy Holders in 28 Years. over 79 Millions. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE SUCCESS OF THE AGE. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO, OF AMERICA. 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. Write for Information of Policies or Agencies, Dept. 59. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


























